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Lecrure XXV. 


cases of idiots. Confinement of luna- 
tics for interested purposes. 


Gentiemen:—At the conclusion of my 
last lecture, I some instances of 
monomania. One of the most interesting 
cases of this kind, was related to me by a 
learned and eloquent friend, now a judge. 

“A young lady was about to be mar- 
gentleman, who was aecident- 
on the evening before the morn- 
which the marriage was to have been 
She became deranged, and 
confined in a lunatic asylum, The 
made its attack every day, at the 
_ continued for several hours; 
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this form of the disease there 
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» less danger to others, than in the 
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continued).—Other varieties of 


*| sent out of the house. Her mistress, asto- 


mania-furibunda ; but this is only apparent: 
during the paroxysm, they often become 

» both to others and to them- 
selves; and, sometimes, they ate so con- 
scious of this, that they warn those about 
them, and entreat them to prevent their doing 
injury to others, or to themselves. Amongst 
many instances that might be cited as illus- 
trative of this truth, is one which occurred 
in the family of the celebrated Baron pve 
Humpo.pt :—“ The baroness, returning 
home one day, met a servant, against whom 
she had no cause of complaint, in the 
greatest agitation; she begged to speak 
with her mistress alone, threw herself upon 
knees, and entreated that she might be 


nished, inquired the cause, and learned, 
that whenever this unhappy servant un- 
dressed the little child which she nursed, 
she was struck with the whiteness of its 


*| skin, and experienced the most irresistible 
-| desire to tear it in pieces. She felt afraid 
-|that she could not resist the desire, and 


preferred to leave the house.” This homi- 
cidal madness, according to M. Esavirot, 
is one in which “no disorder of intellect 
can be discovered ;” but the existence of 
physical disease is occasionally evident in 
such cases. He mentions the case of a 
Swabian peasant, who was subject to epi- 
lepsy from nine years of age ; at twenty- 
seven the fits left him, and he then con- 
ceived an irresistible desire to commit mur- 
der, and he begged that he might be bound, 
so as to prevent him from perpetrating the 
crime. He even sought to murder his mo- 
ther, but warned her, by exclaining, “‘ My 
mother, save yourself, or I shall be obliged 
to murder you.” 

A literary man, who had become melan- 
choly, was much consoled by the society of 
his daughter, whom he loved very sin- 
cerely. One day, as she came into his apart- 
ment, the horrid thought suddenly entered 
his mind, that he should murder his child ; 
but he was so conscious of the enormity of 
the crime, that he beg; her immediately 
to leave him alone. e left home to dissi- 
pate the idea by travelling, but always, on 
returning home, it was renewed. At length 
M. Witpperc, who details the case, put 
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him on a¢ of purgative medicines, and 

je ended him a constant change of cheer- 
py pempet The effect was the most salutary, 

his recovery complete. Such patients are 
conscious of the approach of the paroxysm, 
by a sensati burning heat, with pulsa- 
tion within the skull; the pulse is gene- 
rally full, hatd, and strong; the tempera- 
ture of the skin is greater than natural; the 
howels are costive, and tormina is often an 
accompaniment of this state. Patients la- 
bouring under monomania are more vora- 
cious those in mania-furtbunda; but 
sometimes they endure hunger with great 


pertinacity. 

A to the doctrines of phreno- 
logy, “ Mania is not a specific disease, but 
merely an indication that the disease, what- 
ever it may be, pew the whole brain, 
and all the faculties of the mind; whiist, 
in monomania, the morbid affection is 
strictly limited to one or two of the cere- 
bral organs; and we are informed, that the 
reason why it is so difficult to establish its 
existence in a court, arises from the patient 
having often a td of controul over 
his manifestations,” cannot venture to 
offer you any critical opinion upon these 
remarks, as I really confess that I do not 
understand them. I wili describe to you 
the state in which the brain has been found, 
in post-mortem examinations, when the dis- 
ease has proved fatal, after I have taken a 
brief view of the remaining species of men- 
ta) alienation. 

Tt may be thought that I treat phreno- 

too slightingly, in passing over the 
views which it adopts in explaining insanity 
upon organic structure; but I would in- 
bry gh ote it tends, when we are inform- 


that the large development of an organ is | before 


fot essential to the effect? Thus, Dr, 
Spurzueim informs us, that those insane by 
pride have the organ of self-esteem large in 
proportion to the other organs of the mind. 
a Fes not v= 408 “ae the Doctor, 
. t every one who this organ large, 
raust become insane by pride, nor that every 
one who has this organ small, will be abso- 
Iutely exempt frum such an hallucination; 


for very small organs may be excited by | and 


diseased affection, and show too great 
activity and deranged manifestations,” 
Under such an admission, I again demand, 
to what phrenology tends in aiding our 
views of insanity? Ga.. says, “I possess 
the skull of a madman, who fancied him- 
self hoary to six aby ia Re is me 
organ of amativeness was largely develop- 
ed; and I have another of a woman who 
fancied herself pregnant of five children, in 
whom the organ of love of offspring was of 
ae an also admits, 
a woman ma ve this organ large, 

and take no care of her children. 
Melancholia, the next species of insanity, 
is that form of the disease which is attend- 





ed with some seemingly groundless but 
elebcrte peseinet oe 
a 

pea jeads to the commission of suicide, 
or murder, It is a more common form of 


ws fom si mania, and generally 


> 
ditarily predisposed to the disease. 

The x influence of the depressing 
passions is a torpor in every irritable part, 
especially in the circulating and absoibing 
Systems; thence the countenance becomes 
pale and shrunk, and the extremities are cold ; 
the pulse is small, and there is a sense of 
general langaor over the whole frame. 
The pulmonary vessels, from the torpidity 
of the sanguiferous system, suffer conges- 
tion, and from this cause arises the sensa- 
tion of fulness, or bursting at the heart, 
which deep grief or sorrow induces. The 
respiration is slow, laborious, and inter- 
rupted with sighs and sobbing, which may 
depend on the nature of the manner in 
which the air is allowed, as it were, to 
escape from the lungs, and the necessity of 
a deep inspiration to supply the waste, and 
to ouliree the congestion which had taken 
place on the right side of the heart. In this 
case grief seems to act as a directly sedative 
power, exhausting the vitality of the cys- 
tem, without any previous increase of vas- 
cular action, Now, when grief and sorrow 
are not so great as to produce this sudden 
depression, but exert a more moderate in- 
fluence, for a great le of time, so much 
disorder both of body and mind ensues, as 
to originate, in a predisposed habit, that 

f insanity which we have now 


almost as acote as if gastritis, or 
of the stomach, were present, 


to it, the termination of ia should 
be suicide, In such a state, the sgrer of 


comparing our ideas is lost, yet self- 
meniorer senesep 1 pinaaneieetie sabeiagn 
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“AND MELANCHOLIA. — 


that it is hereditary, a circumstance which, 
it must be admitted, seems to demonstrate 
that it on some disordered con- 
dition of organic structure. The hereditary 
nature of this propensity has been observed 

Rusu, Esavurrot, and, more especially 

.Fanet, who has collected a variety of 
observations on the subject. Another sin- 
gular fact respecting it is, that it prevails 
at certain seasons of the year; it is most 
frequent in summer and autumn. No act 
of suicide has occurred without bei 


ersion, and, 
'y fall within the 


sity is a simple, moral 
therefore, it does not stri 


but a perversion of the strongest iustinct of 
nature, namely, self-preservation ; and this 
is the most striking characteristic of moral 


1 : 

The predisposed to melancholia are com- 
mon! Seeiadaaen at teemtatinae 
small and rig muscles, not filled up in the 
interstices Moy fat; a soe a = - 
complexion of a brownish w hue 
little or tio red in the cheek; stiff black 


depraved. Occasionally 
there is much flatulence, and almost always 
the bowéls are torpid. When the disease 
i » the pupils of the eye are 
and the organ itselfhas a dull, 


pre- | coun 





3 
and seems to roll ’ 
SN. 


xed, unmeaning stare or vacancy. 
adnata is often asif painted of adall purplish 
red; a strong light has a transient effect 
only on the pupil. The pulse is extremely 
vacillating, slow, and feeble, and sometimes 
labours. The extremities are always cold ; 
and it is probably owing to this state that 
the urine is abundant, pale, thin, and cloud- 
less ; sleep is rarely procured, and, when it 
» F prasce is broken by visions and fright- 

The general mental characters which we 
have to look for, to detect melancholia, are 
anxiety and despondency; a desire to do 
right, but a which seems to arrest 
every effort at duty; a strong desire for 
relief, but despair of obtaining it, and con- 
sequent tedium vite. If suicide be not 
committed, the same object is attempted by 


murdering some » pereeas and the victim 
selected is generally a child, or person for 
whom the melancholic lunatic has a sincere 
love; and this desire either to commit 
suicide or murder, is one of the most marked 
distinctions between melancholia, in which 


+ | it exists, and hypochondriasis, in which it 


On this account no species of 
insanity requires more close and attentive 
watchin: melancholia; and none so 
frequently will be brought before you, ina 
legal point of view. It particularly behoves 

ou to caution relatives as to the danger of 
eaving such patients alone, especially when 
religious enthusiasm bas had some share, as 
an exciting cause, in the development of 
the disease. Religious enthusiasm, as giv- 
ing birth to deep melancholy, is a common 
cause of suicide, among certain sects in this 

try. The patient believes that he is 

deserted by the Almighty, and cannot be 
forgiven ; the continued recurrence of this 
idea, at | brings on a diseased state of 
the brain; this is followed by ge na and 
it is the desire of relief which drives the 
unfortunate individual to commit the crime 
of self-destruction. In some instances, 
although few, he believes that he is destin- 
ed for eternal happiness ; he cannot endure 
the delay which life presents to its accom- 
plishment, and yields to the urgency of the 
internal impulse. In both cases the ents 
require to be watched. But no’ is 
more common, in such instances, than the 
advice of the physician to be su ed 
some meddling, injudicious friend, 
suicide to terminate the life of the me 
cholic. 

A few since I was consulted re- 
specting the health of an unmarried lady, 
who was residing with her mother. ne ag 
that she was labouring under an attac 
melancholia, connected with mistaken reli- 
gious impressions, which led her to form @ 
most erroneous opinion of her own 
and to regard life as Om of misery 
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is absent. 
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discomfort, from which she would gladly 
escape. I mentioned to her mother the ab- 
Solute necessity of watching, constantly, 
every action of her daughter, and cautioned 
her against permitting her to sleep in a 
room by herself. The old lady combated 
my opinions, and considered that the reli- 
gious feelings of her daughter were a com- 
plete safeguard against any attempt of the 
description which I had ventured to hint, 
might possibly occur, One morning, about 
a week after this conversation, on making 
my visit, I was struck onseeing the shutters 
of the windows closed, indicating a death 
in the house ; and I learned that my patient 
had, in the night, hung herself on the bed- 
frame, aod was found dead in the morning. 
The poor mother acknowledged, when it 
was too late, that she had been misled by 
an enthusiastic friend, who had first given 
her daughter the religious fervour which 
had thus unfortunately terminated in her 
destruction. 

Amongst the variety of forms in which 
melancholia displays itself, one particularly 
demands your attention, namely, that va- 
riety which Savuvaces terms melancholia 
attonita. The patient preserves an immove- 
able posture, which he never alters, unless 
forced. “If he be seated, he never rises 
up; if standing, he does not sit down; if 
lying, he never gets up. Neither does he 
move his feet, except they be pushed aside 
by a bystander. He does not shun the pre- 
sence of men, If asked aquestion he does 
not answer, and yet he appears to under- 
stand what is said. He pays no attention 
to objects of sight or touch, but seems im- 
mured in profound thought. If food be 

ut into his mouth he will eat, and if liquids 

presented he will drink. There is, gene- 

rally, present some idea of being cast off or 
condemned by the Deity.” 

Another curious form of it sometimes 
occurs, iu which the hallucinations assume 
that form which, in the age of superstition, 
passed for inspirations from the Deity, and 
which, among the multitude, are occasion- 
ally regarded as such. This is well illus- 
trated in the life of St. Teresa, as detailed 
in Butter’s Lives of the Saints. 

“ Her frame was naturally delicate, her 
imagination lively, and her mind, incapable 
of being fixed by trivial objects, turned with 
avidity to those which religion offered, the 
moment they were presented to her view. 
But unfortunately meeting with the writ- 
Y¥ngs of St. Jerome, she became enamoured 
of the monastic life, and, quitting the line 
for which nature designed her, she renoanc- 
ed the most endearing ties, and bound her- 
sélf by the irrevocable vow. Deep melan- 
choly then seized on her, and increased to 
such a degree, that for many days she lay 
motionless and senseless, like one who is 
in a trance. Her tender frame, thus shaken, 
prepared her for ecstasies and visions, such 





as it might appear invidious to repeat, were 
they not related by herself, and by her 
greatest admirers. She tells us that, in the 
fervour of her devotion, she not only became 
insensible to everything around her, but 
that her body was often lifted up from the 
earth, although she endeavoured to resist 
the motion; and Bishop Yrrez relates in 
particular, that when she was going to re- 
ceive the eucharist at Anila, she was rais- 
ed, in a rapture, higher than the grate, 
through which, as is usual in nunoneries, it 
was presented to her. She often heard the 
voice of Gop when she was recovered from 
a trance, but sometimes the devil, by imita- 
tion, endeavoured to deceive her; yet she 
was always able to detect the fraud. She 
frequently saw St, Perer and St. Pau 
standing on her left hand, whilst our Lory 
presented himself before her eyes in such a 
manner, that it was impossible for her to 
think it was the devil: yet, in obedience to 
the Church, and by the advice of her confes- 
sor, she insulted the vision, as she had been 
used to do the evil spirits, by crossing her 
self, and making signs of scorn. Once, 
when she held in her hand the cross which 
was at the end of her beads, our Lorp took 
it from her, and when he restored it, she 
saw it composed of four large gems, in- 
comparably more precious than diamonds. 
These had his five wounds engraved on 
them, after a most curious manner; and he 
told ber that she should always see that 
same appearance ; and so she did; for, from 
that time she no longer saw the matter from 
which the cross was made, but ouly these 
precious stones, although no one saw them 
but herself. Whenever devils appeared to 
her in hideous forms, she soon made them 
keep their distance, by sprinkling the 
ground with holy water. She had often the 
happiness of seeing souls freed from pur- 
gatory, and carried up to heaven; but she 
never saw more than three which escaped 
the purifying flame, and these were, F. 
Perer, of Aicantara, F. Inavez, and a Car- 
melite Friar.” 

It is curious, yet most humiliating, to 
see a person of this description, amiable 
and respectable as St. Teresa, deceived, 
and, with the best intentions, deceiving 
others. In this instance we can readily 
account for the delusion, from the delicacy 
and weakness of her frame, the strength of 
a disturbed imagination, and the prevalence 
ef superstition. But when we see men of 
the finest understandings, in perfect health, 
of different and distant nations, in all ages, 
treading upon the same enchanted ground, 
we can only wonder, for who can give any 
rational account of the aberrations of our 
reason ? 

In order to pronounce that a crime com- 
mitted, has proceeded from melancholia, 
besides the previous history of the case, we 
may be, in part, guided by the following 
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rules:—1. The absence vf all precaution in 
the performance of theact. 2. The absence 
of all motive. 3. The person seeks no 
escape. If the melancholic, who has com- 
mitted homicidal crimes, commits at the 
same time suicide, a question arises, what 
evidence can be procured from the post- 
mortem examination ? 

In general, the brain of melancholic ma- 
niacs is softer than that of the general 
maniac, and of sane individuals ; it is some- 
times yellow and gelatinous; or a bloody 
fluid is found at the base, or contained in 
cysts formed in the anterior lobes. Occa- 
sionally the brajn emits a peculiar fortid 
odour, but this often occurs, also, in the 
brains of epileptics and idiots. This soft- 
ness serves to strengthen our diagnosis be- 
tween mania and melancholia; in mania it 
is harder, also less pulpy, particularly in 
the cineritious part, than in melancholia. 
Sometimes, when the consistence is natural, 
the medullary portion is full of bloody 
points, from the great turgescence of the 
vessels. In general the ventricles are en- 
larged, sometimes to a very uncommon 
degree ; but, on the contrary, these cavities 
are sometimes much smaller and narrower 
than usual; this, however, is less common 
than the opposite state. Inmany instances, 
fluid is found in the ventricles, but not in 
all. In mania the choroid plexus is swollen, 
occasionally containing hydatids, occasion- 
ally with ossified spots. In melancholia 
hydatids are more common. The cerebel- 
lum is generally softened to the same de- 
gree as the cerebrum. The pituitary gland 
is enlarged, and most commonly harder 
than natural. When such appearances are 
observed, on post-mortem examinations, 
coupled with the previous history of the 
case, there is much confirmation of the opi- 
nion, that the person has laboured under 
melancholia ; and evidence of this becomes 
peculiarly necessary in proving the validity 
of wills. 

With respect to the appearances present- 
ed in post-mortem dissections in mapia, 
which may be now noticed, it has been as- 
certained,— 

1. That no distinction generally exists 
with regard to the size of the head, between 
sane and insane individuals; nor is there 
any dissimilarity of form. 

2. The skull in maniacal patients is com- 
monly very thick, and often without diploi ; 
hut this has not been observed in melan- 
cholics. 

3. The dura mater adheres strongly to the 
skull, and yet, in parts, fluid is found be- 
tween them: this membrane has been found, 
also, much thickened, varying in colour, 
aud occasionally ossified, 

4. The pia mater has been found thick- 
ened, infiltrated, and studded with small 
globular, spongy bodies, and, in a few in- 
stances, ossitied. The spongy bodies are 





situated chiefly under the crown and fore- 
head, sometimes as large as a pea. The 
ossifications are commonly met with on the 
anterior surface of the anterior lobe of the 
brain, on the upper surface of each hemi- 
sphere, and on the flat surface lying on the 
falx. Sometimes coagula of blood are 
found in the pia mater, but these often occur 
from violence during the paroxysm. 

5. In the substance of the brain indica- 
tions of inflammation are common; some- 
times hydatids are found ; and occasionally 
an insupportable foctor is exhaled, on cut- 
ting into the brain, Bonetvs mentions 
some cases in which the brain was dry and 
friable, but this isa rare occurrence. On 
the contrary, the brain is more frequently 
soft and pulpy, even to an extraordinary 
degree. 

6. In many instances water is found in 
the ventricles. This has been the case in 
all the brains of madmen which I have ex- 
amined ; and, in these instances, also, the 
choroid plexus was generally diseased, and 
often studded with hydatids, particularly 
when the disease had been accompanied 
with epilepsy. 

7. The pineal gland is sometimes found 
covered with serum; sometimes it is much 
larger, harder, snd more tenacious than 
natural. Sometimes stony concretions are 
found in it, but not always. 

8. The pituatary gland is, in general, 
harder than natural. 

9. In the cerebellum the same spongy 
bodies and ossifications, as have been notic- 
ed in the brain, are also present: the mem- 
branes are also thickened, and studded 
with hydatids; and sometimes coagula of 
blood have been found on the medulla ob- 
longata and spinalis; and the consistence 
has corresponded with that of the brain, 


A frequent consequence of melancholia 


is dementia, or fatuity. It is difficult to 
distinguish it from amentia, imbecility, or 
idiotism; and yet, in a medico-legal point 
of view, this is a matter of much conse- 
quence; as dementia implies that the 
person may have been at one time sane, or 
may again become , Whereas idivtcy, 
strictly speaking, is a congenital disease, 
and no hope of improvement, or change, is 
anticipated. When epilepsy attends insa- 
nity, fatuity is a frequent result of the con- 
tinuance of the disease. In fafuity a man 
may be somanaged as to act with regularity, 
like a piece of machiuery; and this may 
mislead careless observers, and appear as 
the consequence of reasoning, so that much 
care is requisite to avoid fallacious opi- 
nions being formed. It requires the medical 
man, therefore, who is to give an opinion on 
the condition of the person, to see him very 
frequently, and to vary the hours of his 
visits; for, although a person labouring 
under dementia is usually calm and quiet, 


so. 
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yet short periods of irrascibility and fury 
intervene, which may be observed by fre- 
quently varyiug the time of visiting the 
patient. Attention must, also, be paid to 
ascertain whether any indications of hatred 
of particular individuals is obvious, as that 
is very characteristic of this morbid state, 
and no kindness in those on whom their 
dislike falls can ever lessen or change it. 
I was lately a witness in a case, where a 
young gentleman, who had just come of 
age, was brought before a commission of 
lunacy, to secure the fortune to which he 
was then entitled, by placing him under 
proper guardianship. He was fatuitous 
from long-continued epilepsy, but was re- 
garded, in every respect, as harmless; some- 
thing, however, which his sister had said to 
him, had excited in him a spirit of hatred 
towards her, which he took every opportu- 
nity of displaying. Only a few days before 
the commission, he had aimed a blow at 
her head with a hatchet, which, fortunately 
for her, slipped from his hand, and fell on 
one side. Education had been attempted in 
this case, but the poor lad could not com- 
prehend anything, and he became more idio- 
tic as he advanced in life. 

In dementia the habits of cleanliness are 
lost, and the greatest beaux and belles 
become slovens. The appetite is generally 
increased to a degree almost approaching 
to brutality, in which case, however, the 
patient seldom gets fat; on the contrary, 
emaciation is often in the ratio of the vora- 
ciousness of the appetite. In whichever 
state the patient appears, the countenance 
has a peculiar character; a vacant, un- 
expressive look, which is readily recogniz- 
ed, In general, the face is pale, the eye 
dull and moist, and the pupils are dilated. 
It is a curious fact, that the greatest number 
of deaths which occur in insanity, is after 
fatuity makes its appearance. 

As such a state of mind renders persons 
as incapable of managing their affairs, and 
as open to mischief as insanity, legal means 
are necessarily taken to protect them ; and 
such cases are generally put under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, when 
property is concerned, to protect the indi- 
viduals from the cupidity of relatives and 


others. The justice and expediency of 


such a power, to protect the persons and 
property of those who are incapable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, must be admitted. 
In determining the necessity, therefore, for 
the interference of the Lord Chancellor, it 
is to the medical attendant that the law 
looks for the detection, exposure, and 
defeat of frauds; and, thence, I need 
scarcely remark, the absolute decision, in 
such cases, depending upon the profession, 
renders it a sacred duty to have a perfect 
knowledge of the disease. 

The state with which dementia is most 
likely to be confounded is, undoubtedly, 








idiotism ; let us, therefore, briefly examine 
the nature of this state. 

Idiotey was formerly employed as a term 
to signify an unlearned or ignorant person ; 
but in English law it signifies a person who 
has been without understanding from his 
birth. Considerable latitude has been given 
to the term, as Lord Coxe includes in ita 
person who is born deaf, dumb, and blind. 
The following is the legal definition of 
idiotcy:—“ Idiote sunt ilJi tantum, qui 
omni ratiocinatione et judicio cavent, 
tardi, bardi, morcones, maccerones, qui 
inopia caloris et spiritum laborant.” Those 
are accounted to be idiots who are de- 
void of reason and judgment, stupid, lum- 
pish, fools, who labour under a defect of 
heat and spirits. But, in a physiological 
point of view, idiotcy may be regarded as 
either congenital, or @ nativitate ; or it may 
result from accidental causes; as, for in- 
stance, diseased organization of the brain, 
arising from long-continued epilepsy, in- 
temperance, or depressing passions, in 
which case, as it were, it amalgamates with 
fatuity, and only differs from it in termi- 
nation. 

Congenital idiotcy is the most frequent 
form of the affection, and is generally con- 
nected with, or dependent upon, some 
faulty conformation of the bones of the 
head, and organic affection of the brain and 
nerves. In congenital idiotcy, the physiog- 
nomical characters of this state are, almost 
in every‘instance, sufficient to enable us to 
pronounce judgment upon it. There is a 
vague, unsteady, wandering eye, at least, 
the eye is seldom fixed, for any length of 
time, upon any one object; a stupid ex- 
pression of countenance, which pourtrays 
no sign of intelligence ; and the face is dis- 
proportionately large, compared with the 
head. The mouth is generally gaping, and 
pouring out saliva. There is a perpetual 
rolling and tossing of the head: no me- 
mory, no language, no reason. Some, how- 
ever, among the Cretins, in the Valois, in 
Switzerland, and among the inhabitants of 
Carinthia, where idiotism is very prevalent, 
are not altogether dumb, but express them- 
selves in inarticulate sounds, cries, or in 
prolonged roars. These poor wretches, and 
idiots in general, have all the animal in- 
stincts, and some of the passions; but their 
joy is “ unmeaning mirth ; their fear a tran- 
quil qualm ; their anger a momentary fit of 
violence; the gratifications of appetite are 
their only pleasure; bodily pain, or the 
dread of it, their only sources of anger.” 
It is said that idiots have strong sexual 
desires, and great powers to execute them ; 
but I apprehend this assertion is, at least, 
doubtful. It is certain that persons who 
become fatuitous have seldom any sexual 
appetites. 

Of those who are idiots from birth, many 
are affected, sooner or later, with palsy, or 
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epilepsy, or both; the former is usually 
partial, Vertigo is also a common attend- 
ant of idiotism; and if we consider that few 
cases occur devoid of some defect, or de- 
ranged condition of the cerebral structure, 
this is not wonderful, 

In an instance of a girl, twelve years old, 
mentioned by Esevirot, the head was large 
and irregularly-shaped, and the forehead 
high and prominent, so that the facial 
angle was more than ninety degrees. She 
ate voraciously, without discrimination, 
and passed all evacuations involuntarily, 
but the menses were regular and abundant, 
In her walking, and in every movement, 
she was a helpless infant, insensible to 
every change of temperature, to rain, and 
even to her own internal feelings. She 
could only utter the words papa, mama, 
which she frequently repeated, 

Another remarkable instance is mention- 
ed, in Mr, Hopuouse’s Travels in Albania ; 
the idiot was a female, about three feet and 
a half in height. She constantly sat rolled 
up, as it were, upon atruss of straw; she 
was quite dumb, nearly deaf, and was pos- 
sessed of consciousness of no one humanity. 
She would hop towards her keeper, on being 
loudly called by a name with which she was 
familiar. 

But all idiots are not so remarkable as 
these; some possess a certain degree of 
memory, and display certain powers of imi- 
tation, and repeat passages from books, 
which they have been taught, but.are in- 
capable of comprehending what they repeat. 
iT have even known instances in which a 
witty reply has been delivered by a person 
in every other respect an idiot, 

A learned Professor in Edinburgh once, 
accosting a half idiot, asked him how long 
he thought that a man could live without 
brains? The poor feliow, before replying, 
looked the questioner full iu the face ; and 
then laying hold of the lapel of his coat, 
said, “ Pray, Doctor, how long have ye 
leeved?” 

The brain, and the bones of the cranium, 
are both unnatural, in point of conformation, 
in this very humiliating state of humanity, 
The nervous system is so much deranged, 
twat life can, with difficulty, be maintained. 
M, Macenpit asserts, that idiotcy depends, 
sometimes, on the entrance to the fourth 
ventricle being closed by an osseous tumour, 
projecting from the basilar process of the 
occipital bone, and forcing up the soft parts 
immediately in contact with it, Thus, an- 
other tumour acting in the same manner, 
causes an accumulation of the ventricle 
fluids, which MacGenvie believes always 
tends to weaken the intellectual faculties. 
The brain, also, (says this celebrated pa- 
thologist), is often softened down so com- 
pletely, as to be little more than a bag of 
pulpy fluid, with some nervous matter here 
and there mixed iu it, The nervous matter 





is, in fact, absorbed, and as this occurs, its 
place is supplied by the fluid, in order to 
fill up what would otherwise be a vacuum. 
Idiots seldom live to the age of thirty, and 
generally die either in an epileptic or a pa- 
ralytic state. MeckeL, however, mentions an 
instance of one who lived to the age of 
fifty-nine. Hydrothorax is a very common 
termination of mania, melancholia, and 
idiotey ; so, also, is phthisis; and in post- 
mortem examinations it is of great im- 
portance to distinguish between the effects 
of those diseases on the brain, and those of 
the mental alienation. Even when the 
disease is not congenital, the causes which 
produce it derange the texture of the brain ; 
and the medium of sensorial impression, 
that by which the communication between 
the mind and the external world can only 
be maintained, being rendered unfit to per- 
form its functions, all the operations of 
mind are destroyed. 

Besides idiotism, it is necessary that you 
should also be aware that insanity occurs 
also a nativitate, and even in cases where 
neither parent display any symptoms of 
lunacy. I know a distinguished barrister, 
whose child is mad; the case is so exactly 
similar to one related by Dr. Hastam, that 
1 cannot do better than to read it to you:— 

“ The parents are persons of sound mind, 
and they do not remember any branches of 
their respective families to have been in 
any manner disordered in their intellects, 
The subject of the presentrelation was their 
eldest son; the second child was of a dis- 
position remarkably mild ; and the youngest, 
a child of about two years and a half, was 
distinguished by the irritability and im- 
patience of his temper. At the age of two 
years, the subject of the present relation 
became so mischievous and uncontrollable, 
that he was sent from home to be nursed by 
his aunt. Ia this situation, at the request 
of his parents, and with the concurrence of 
his relation, he was indulged in every wish, 
and never corrected for any perverseness 
or impropriety of conduct. Thus he con- 
tinued until nine years old, the creature of 
volition and the terror of the family. At 
the suggestion of the physician, whom I 
have before mentioned, and who was the 
friend of the parents, a person was ap- 
pointed to watch over him. It being the 
opinion of the doctor that the case originat- 
ed in over-indulgence and perverseness, @ 
different system of management was adopt- 
ed. The superintendent was ordered to 
correct him for each individual impropriety. 
At this time the boy would neither undress 
nor dress himself, though capable of doing 
both; when his hands were at liberty he 
tore his clothes, he broke everything in his 
reach, or that was presented to him, and 
frequently refused to take food. He gave 
answers only to such questions as pleased 
him; and acted in opposition to every direc- 
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tion. The superintendent exercised this 
plan for several months, but, perhaps, not 
to the extent laid down, for it may be pre- 
sumed that after a few flagellations his 
humanity prevailed over the medical hypo- 
thesis, On the first interview I had with 
him be contrived, after two or three minutes’ 
acquaintance, to break a window, and tear 
the frill of my shirt. He was an uorelent- 
ing foe toall china, glass, and crockery ware ; 
whenever they came within his reach he 
shivered them instantly. In walking the 
street the keeper was compelled to keep the 
wall, as he uniformly broke the windows if 
he could get near them, and this operation 
he performed so dexteronsly, and with such 
safety to himself, that he never cut his fingers. 
To tear lace, and destroy the finer textures 
of female ornament, seemed to gratify him 
exceedingly, aud he seldom walked out 
without finding an occasion of indulging in 
this propensity, He never became attached 
to any inferior animals, a benevolence so 
common to the generality of children; to 
those creatures his conduct was that of the 
brute ; he oppressed the feeble, and avoided 
the society of those more powerful than him- 
self. Considerable practice had taught him 
that he was the cat’s master, and whenever 
this luckless animal approached him he 
plucked out its whiskers with wonderful 
rapidity; to use his own words, ‘1 must 
have her beard of.’ After this operation he 


generally threw the creature on the fire, or 


through the window. If alittle dog came 
near him he invariably kicked it, if a 
large one he would never notice it. 
When he was spoken to he usually said, 
‘I do not chouse to answer,’ When he 
perceived any one who appeared to observe 
him attentively, he always said, ‘ Now I 
will look unpleasant.’ The usual games 
of children afforded him no amusement. 
Whenever boys were at play he never joined 
them : indeed, the most singular part of his 
character was, that he appeared incapable 
of forming a friendship with any one. He 
felt no consideration for sex, and would as 
readily kick or bite a girl as a boy. Of 
any kindness shewn him he was equally 
insensible; he would receive an orange as 
a present, and afterwards throw it in the 
face of the donor.””* 

Lorry, also, mentions a child who was 
born mad ; aud, for the short period that he 
lived, (for he died during dentition), tore 
and destroyed every thing. 

When idiotism does not proceed to the 
utmost extent, questions may arise in which 
it is essential to determine the capacity of 
the person. Although the law objects to 
contracts of marriage made during madness, 
yet it admits the validity of a marriage cen- 
tracted with an idiot, a natiritate, and the 


* Vide Hashun's Observations on Madness, p. 
198. 





wife of an idiot is entitled to dower. All 
idiots and lunatics are under the guardian- 
ship of the crown, in consequence of a sta- 
tute made in the reign of Epwarp the First. 
Iu the subsequent reign, it became a part of 
the prerogative of the crown. The king is 
entitled to the custody of the person of an 
idiot during life, and has a beneficial in- 
terest in his freehold lands. This has al- 
ways been regarded as a hardship on pri- 
vate families ; and, although there are few 
instances of its oppressive exercise, yet the 
responsibility in determining idiotcy 1s great. 
To ascertain the existence of idiotey, Dr. 
Hastam judiciously advises, as the first 
step, to examine, and endeavour to estimate, 
the power of the idiot’s attention; for both 
memory aud his knowledge of objects must 
be regulated by, and solely depend on, the 
duration and extent of his attention. If he 
cannot comprehend the nature of numbers, 
it is impossible he can have any idea of the 
nature of property; yet I bave heard of a 
person, who was not accounted an idiot, 
and yet could not comprehend the nature of 
numbers beyond four. “ If a person,” says 
Dr. Hastam, “is capable of enumerating 
progressively to ten, and knows the force 
and value of the separate units, he may be 
pronounced fully adequate to the manage- 
ment of property :,if he can comprehend, that 
twice two compose four, he can find no 
difficulty in understanding that twice ten 
constitute twenty; or that so many taken 
from, or subtracted from, ten, would leave 
so many as the remainder. Without such 
capacity,” says Dr. Hasiam, “ no man, in 
my opinion, could understand the nature 
of the property which is represented by 
pounds, shillings, and pence.” A person in 
this state is competent to make a will; but 
an idiot cannot make a will. An insane 
person, during a lucid interval, may make a 
will; and should he become insane after 
making a will, at this period, the subse- 
quent lunacy does not operate as the revo- 
cation of a will. 

A petition for a commission of lunacy was 
preferred against Lord Donrcat, in 1731, 
on the ground of the weakness of his under- 
standing. A caveat having been entered, 
Lord Harpwicke, who was the then Lord 
Chancellor, ordered an examination. In 
this case it was found that Lord Donecar 
could give rational answers about his estate, 
but not to any questions about figures, as 
to which he could not answer the most 
common, Lord Harpwicke did not think 
that a sufficient reason for granting a com- 
mission. 

It may be necessary to inform you, 
that a commission of lunacy is a writ 
under the great seal, directing a certain 
number of commissioners, with a jury of 
twelve men, to inquire, on oath, whether 
the person be an idiot, a lunatic, or non- 
compos ; in all of which states a person is 
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considered incapable of making a will. Per- 
sons who are idiots or natural fools, persons 
imbecile from old age, or from disease ; 
habitual drunkards ; those labouring under 
delirium tremens ; phrenitis; and those in 
typhus fever, are also regarded as legally 
incapable of disposing of property by will. 
It is on this account that the law guards 
so jealously the property of lunatics ; and 
it is on this account that lunacy is often 
imputed when it does not exist. “I knew 
an instance,” says Mr. Bakewell, “of a 
person of very respectable family, who be- 
came insane soon after ceiving birth to a son, 
She was put into a back garret, where she 
was seantily fed and coarsely clothed, while 
her husband enjoyed every luxury which 
money could purchase, in the house below, 
until the son became of age, and obtained 
her release.” Instances have occurred in 
which sons have imputed insanity to their 
fathers, brothers to brothers, and even mo- 
thers to sons, solely for the sake of property. 
Whilst such imputations exist, wills made 
by such persons are questionable, conse- 
quently, in legal investigations of this de- 
scription, every thing depends on medical 
evidence. 

Persons subject to insanity are incapable 
of disposing, by will, during their insanity ; 
although a will made by such person pre- 
vious to insanity, is not revoked by the 
cireumstatice of subsequent insanity, or by 
an attempt to obliterate it during a fit of 
insanity ; thence the importance of sub 
stantiating these states. The law admits 
of the disposal of property, however, daring 
a lucid interval. A will made in a clear, 
lucid interval will be held to be valid. 


LECTURES 
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Lecrvre XVI. 
Proof, by experiment, that the section of the 
olfactory nerve dees not destroy the function 


of smell, The peculiar organization of that 
nerve accords, with the result of the expe- 
riment, The fifth nerve, in reality, directs 
and administers the Junction of smelling. 
Experiments to determine whether the optic 
nerve presides over the organ of sight, 
Crossing of nercous filaments in the brain. 
Division of the optic nerve in front of, and 
behind its decussation, proving that vision 
is lost in either case, Loss of sensibility in 
the ball of the eye. 
GentLemMes In our last lecture we di- 
rected your attention almost exclusively to 





the physiology of the first pair of nerves, or 
the olfactory, with which we commenced 
our study of what has been denominated 
“ special sensibility.” We took occasion, 
when entering on this part of our subject, 
to mention the opinions put forward by 
Scunxerper and Scarra, on the functions of 
the olfactory nerve, but omitted to tell you, 
among other matters, that ScHNEIDER was 
the first anatomist who seriously refuted the 
theory of the more ancient writers, accord- 
ing to which the nasal secretion was deriv- 
ed from the ventricles of the brain. 

We have sought to determine, with all 
the accuracy of which the nature of this 
delicate subject admits, the relations that 
may exist between the various ramifications 
of the olfactory nerve and odoriferous par- 
ticles ; and, as a consequence of this inves- 
tigation, we concluded that, according to all 
appearance, it is the olfactory nerve which 
is destined to preside over the special sense 
of smelling. Experiment, however, demon- 
strated the contrary in the clearest manner. 
We separated the whole of the cerebral 
olfactory organs from the nasal apparatus, 
cutting off all communication between the 
Schneiderian membrane and the olfactory 
bulbs, yet you yourselves saw how the 
olfactory power, so far from being destroy- 
ed, as it should have been, had it depended 
on the olfactory nerves, actually persisted, 
with some degree of energy. You must 
remember how the dog, on which we per- 
formed our last experiment, passed his nose 
over a morsel of cheese, although both olfac- 
tory nerves had been cut across within the 
cranium. But it may be objected, that this 
arose either from the habit which that 
animal has of passing the nose over an 
object ; or was determined by the sight of 
the object ; or, finally, depended on an im- 
perfect section of the nervous trunks them- 
selves. To remove all doubt upon these 
points, we shall recommence the experi- 
ment to-day, and shall take care to place 
the cheese, or a bit of meat, near the dog, 
without his seeing it ; this will enable us 
to judge more correctly on the nature of the 
impression which he may receive. We are 
not compelled to have recourse to experi- 
ment, in order to show that general sensibi- 
lity may exist, independently of special 
sensibility. That is shown by the patholo- 
gical phenomena which pass daily before 
our eyes. I shall cite only a single exam- 
ple. M. Broc, one of our most distin- 
guished private anatomical teachers, has 
completely lost the sense of smell, although 
the general sensibility of his face, and of the 
interior of the nares, seems to have under- 
gone no modification whatever. 

I shall remark to you, that if the distri- 
bution of the olfactory nerve be calculated 
to induce the idea of its being the nerve of 
smell, the organization of its cerebral or 
concentric portion leads us to distinguish 
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it essentially from all other special nerves. 
Thus it does not present the white homo- 
geneous mass peculiar to the other nerves; 
but, like the brain itself, is composed of 
white and grey subst » and ¢ ni- 
cates with the central nervous mass by 
white and grey matter (its roots). In many 
of the inferior animals the cerebral extre- 
mity of the olfactory nerve swells out into a 
considerable eminence, totally unlike any 
thing we see in the anatomical configuration 
of the other nervous trunks ; this eminence, 
or olfactory lobe, may form a portion of the 
brain itself, and in some animals it even 
forms a mass which is more considerable 
than that of the whole cerebrum. But let 
us return to our experiment. 

Here is the animal in which we divided 
both olfactory nerves within the cavity of 
the cranium, an experiment the result of 
which, as you may remember, was a persist- 
ance of the general sensibility, and some 
manifestation of special sensibility, although 
the special verve had been destroyed. I 
shall now bandage the animal’s eyes, and 
having done that so effectually as to prevent 
his seeing, I place this bit of cheese, enve- 
loped in linen, at a considerable distance 
from the dog’s nose. Let us watch what 
will happen. The animal, as you perceive, 





seems already conscious of the presence of 
the cheese in his neighbourhood. He 
advances slowly towards the little packet, 
passes his nose along its surface, and now 


actually endeavours to get at its contents, 
The experiment, then, seems decisive. 
However, let me repeat, once for all, that I 
do not consider it as unimpeachable, so 
long as the animal continues alive. Before 
his death it is impossible for us to say, with 
perfect certainty, whether the olfactory 
nerves have, or have not, been completely 
separated from all the brain; and hence you 
can easily pereeive why we are unwilling 
to aflirm, in the present instance, that the 
sense of smell persists after the destruction 
of the olfactory bulbs; because we have no 
demonstrative proofs that the bulbs are 
effectually destroyed, and our adversaries 
might retort, that if the animal seemed con- 
scious of the presence of an odoriferous 
body, it was precisely because the integrity 
of the first pair of nerves remained uninter- 
rupted, This question, however, can, for- 
tunately, be decided by putting the animal 
to death. 

Let us now show you how far division of 
the fifth pair of nerves may have influenced 
the sense of smelling; for this purpose I 
ave placed before you the rabbit in which 
was divided the trigeminal nerve, at our last 
meeting. I intend placing a variety of 
strong odoriferous substances under his 
nose, and if the experiment have succeeded 
according to my expectation, you will see 
that the animal does not present the slight- 
est trace of sensibility. [Having repeated 





the experiment before the class, and hay- 
ing obtained the result announced, the 
Professor continued. | 

You perceive, from the experiments which 
1 have just shown to you, whether the sense 
of smell should be attributed, as all pre- 
ceding physiologists advance, to the olfac- 
tory nerve, or whether it isa branch of the 
fifth pair, which, in reality, directs and 
administers its functions, I have laid 
before you facts,—phenomena of whose 
existence you were enabled to judge by the 
evidence of your senses ; and no hypothesis, 
however extensively sanctioned by men of 
genius, or by antiquity, can stand in oppo- 
sition to evidence of such a nature, I ear- 
nestly beg you to remark, that it is nota 
theory of my own that I want to substitute, 
in the place of some other theory which is 
unable to solve the many questions result- 
ing from our increased knowledge ; I pre- 
sent you with facts, with phenomena of the 
living body, which we are compelled to 
accept as irrefragable, however we may 
choose to interpret them ; for it is only on 
the point of interpretation that we can 
differ. Having thus determined, so far as 
we can experimentally, the agent of the 
sense of smelling, let us now turn to the 
sense of seeing, and endeavour, in a similar 
manner, to determine if the optic nerve be 
the one which presides over sight. 

The optic nerve does not simply arise 
from the optic thalami, as anatomists 
thought, not many years back; it is also 
connected with the anterior pair of the 
tubercular quadrigemina, with an eminence 
called “ corpus geniculatum externum ;” 
and, finally, it is intimately adherent to a 
layer of grey substance, placed between the 
corpora albicantia and the decussation of 
the optic nerves, a layer which anatomists 
designate under the name of “ tuber cine- 
reum.” The traject of this nerve differs, in 
a very remarkable manner, from the anato- 
mical dispositions which the other nerves 
present, and we shall see, by-and-by, that 
its triple origin is destined to answer a 
peculiar purpose. However, it resembles, 
so far, the olfactory, or first pair of nerves, 
in this, that it arises from the brain by grey 
and white filaments. The roots of the optic 
nerves, being assembled into two chords, or 
trunks, converge from either side of the 
brain, and seem to intereross, or, at least, to 
become confounded together, in front of the 
sella turcica, on the superior surface of the 
sphenoid bone. Here we might investigate 
the long-debated questions in anatomy, viz., 
Are the optic nerves merely in apposition 
at this point? Do they b confounded ? 
Or, finally, as some anatomists advance, do 
the two nerves really intereross, or decus- 
sate, at this point, the filaments’ from the 
right side of the brain passing to the left 
eye, and vice verea? 

A fitter opportunity, however, for taking 
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up this point of anatomy and physiology, 
will present itself in the course of our re- 
searches; at present I shall confine myself 
to simply mentioning, that the former of the 
sciences, just mentioned, throws little or no 
light on these disputed questions. A point 
more immediately connected with our sub- 
ject is to decide, whether the optic nerve be 
the nerve of vision or not. Anatomy would 
seem to place this beyond all shadow of 
doubt, bat you have already seen that we 
can never decide on the physiological action 
of any organ from mere anatomical con- 
siderations; hence, we must have recourse, 
as usual, to experiment, when you will 
find, that ou dividing the optic the animal 
loses its power of vision on the side of the 
body on which the division has been prac- 
tised, close to the orbit, but the animal 
loses the power of vision on the opposite 
side, if the nerve has been divided behind 
the point of decussation. These curious 
phenomena of opposed effects are not found 
when we experiment on any other of the 
cerebral nerves. However, we cannot be 
quite certain that similar phenomena exist 
in no other part of the central nervous sys- 
tem, for the history of the spinal nerves, 
and their pathology, furnish numerous ex- 
amples of lesion on one side, producing 
change of function on the opposite side, 
without our being able to explain the fact 
by anatomy. 

We shall now proceed to divide the optic 
nerve in the living animal, both in front of 
the decussation of the optic nerves, and 
behind that point, and you shall witness the 
different results, [Here the Professor had 
arabbit placed before him, and observed 
that, unlike other animals, the rabbit ex- 
hibits a dilatation of the pupil when the 
optic nerve is divided; he then introduced 
a sharp-pointed instrument behind the orbit, 
and after moving it laterally thus spoke] :— 
I believe that I have cut both optic nerves, 
but it is not easy to ascertain whether an 
animal sees distinctly er not. Besides, I 
find one pupil more dilated than another; 
we must, therefore, take another occasion of 
demonstrating the phenomena of decussa- 
tion; for, as to the optic nerves being the 
agent of vision, there can be no possible 
doubt upon that point. So far, however, 
we are merely in a condition to assert, that 
the optic nerve principally acts as the 
medium of communication between the eye 
and brain, but the experiments as yet per- 
formed, do not wairant us in deciding 
whether it he the sole medium, or whether 
other nervous branches may not assist in 
producing the phenomena of vision. Ina 
former part of the course you saw rapid and 
important modifications of the visual appa- 
ratus produced by division of the fifth pair 
of nerves; the experiments we then per- 
formed showed how any considerable lesion 
of that nerve was equally followed by a 





loss of vision, so complete and permanent, 
that I know only a single case in which 
some trace seems to remain after the section 
of the fifth nerve, and that is, when a power- 
ful ray of light is suddenly thrown upon the 
pupil of the eye. In this case the animal 
makes some movement of the muscles of the 
eyelid, and exhibits a feeble symptom of 
sensibility. 

(Here the Professor took another rabbit, 
and, after the preliminary dissection, pro- 
ceeded to divide the fifth nerve, within the 
cavity of the cranium; the effect of this 
operation on the aspect of the eye was 
soon visible ; however, M. MaGenvie per- 
ceived that the trunk of the nerve was not 
completely divided across, a circumstance 
which he attributed to the instrument. 
We should remark, that during this experi- 
ment the little animal did not utter a single 
cry, or exhibit the least sign of sensib lity, 
which seemed to astonish the lecturer in no 
slight degree.} Had the fifth pair (said 
M. MacGenpie, in continuation), been com- 
pletely divided, you would have seen the 
animal, instead of running forwards with- 
out fear, proceed slowly on, with the aose 
constantly applied on the ground, like a 
blind man guiding himself with his stick, 
I have now completely separated the nerves 
from the brain, and you may here witness 
the verification of what I have just said ; 
the animal does not give any sign of his 
possessing the faculty of vision, and when 
we force him to move on, his nose is con- 
stantly fixed on the ground, as if to feel his 
way. 

Here, then, is an example of complete 
destruction of the power of seeing, although 
the optic nerves enjoy their integrity in the 
fullest degree. However, I remark, that 
the rabbit draws back as soon as he ap- 
proaches the edge of the table, and hence | 
am inclined to think that the animal may 
still see a little with the lefteye. [It seems 
not improbable, however, that the sense 
of smell having apprehension of the sur- 
face of the table, warned the little animal 
that there was no footing beneath its nose, 
and that on that account he retreated from 
the position, though this caution might not 
be observed for more than a first time.] 
Perhaps the fifth pair was not as completely 
divided as it should have been, and this 
supposition agrees with the fact, that we 
before noticed, of the animal’s not having 
given any marks of sensibility. [While 
making these observations the animal con- 
tinued to advance, and fell over the edge of 
the operating-table, evidently as incapable 
of seeing as the rabbit in which the optic 
nerves were divided. This calmed all 
apprehension on the part of the Professor, 
who immediately uttered the following ex- 
clamation me was mistaken. The nerves 
were completely cut off from communication 


with the brain, and what has just occurred 
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proves to you that the power of vision is 
lost, whether we destroy the fifth pair of 
nerves, or the optic, properly so called. 
The fact is evident, and no doubt can be 
thrown on the experiment which we have 
just made. 

This leads us to a highly-curious and 
interesting question, which would have ap- 
peared absurd without a knowledge of the 
fact just established. Can the fifth nerve, 
or any of its branches, become a nerve of 
vision? The affirmative has been advo- 
cated by some respectable anatomists. 
Some years ago M. Serres observed, that a 
branch of the fifth pair was distributed to 
the globe of the eye; this is an anatomical 
disposition which we can easily understand, 
and one that agrees perfectly with the result 
of experiment. There are some animals, the 
mole for example, which do not possess an 
optic nerve ora visual apparatus ; that little 
animal is guided in all its operations by the 
senses of touch and smell. I[ have removed 
the small black point, said to represent the 
globe of the eye in that animal, and could 
not observe any change whatever in its 
manner of progression, of burrowing, Xc. 
This induces me to think that animals of 
this class do not possess the faculty of 
vision, although we might have concluded, 
from the above-mentioned discovery of M. 
Serres, that a branch of the fifth pair could 
supply the absence of the optic nerve. 

{Before passing to another question, M. 
Macenpre took an opportunity of directing 
the attention of the class to the two rabbits 
which lay before him, and on which he had 
performed the experiments already de- 
scribed in a former part of the lecture.] 
You see this animal, in which we divided 
the fifth pair of nerves; it gives no sign 
whatever of sensibility ; its head is bowed 
down, and rests against the table, while, on 
the contrary, the other, in which we divided 
the optic nerves, holds its head erect, and is 
evidently sensible of the action of its other 
organs of sense. When I place some ammo- 
nia under his nose, he soon smells it; the 
former is quite unconscious of its presence. 

If you remember, I spoke to you, a few 
days back, of a person whose condition 
illustrated, in a striking manner, some of 
the phenomena of the nervous system that 
now occupy our attention. I have request- 
ed Dr. Montavtt to show him to you to- 
day. The subject of this case is a merchant 
who, for the last five months, has laboured 
under a disease of the fifth pair of nerves, 
manifesting itself by symptoms which are 
perfectly analogous to the phenomena deve- 
loped, when we divide this same nerve in 
the living animal. The man assures us that 
he never laboured under any rheumatic 
affection, and the only preliminary symp- 
tom, of any consequence, that he expe- 
rienced, was very severe headach. On ex- 
amining the patient you will find, that the 





FUNCTION OF VISION. 


sensibility of the conjunctiva, on the left 
side of the mucous membrane, liviag the 
nasal fossw of the tongue and cutaneous 
integument, is almost completely abolished. 
Some time back it was entirely lost; but the 
man is now a little better; he sees a little 
with the left eye; before, vision was en- 
tirely nul. But one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of all is the following, which 
you shall witness yourselves :—The globe of 
the eye, as you see, is strongly directed 
inwards, in consequence of the sixth nerve 
being paralysed. Now, the patient can seize 
his eyeball between his fingers, and restore 
it to its natural position without being con- 
scious that he touches that organ, or deter- 
mining any desire or effort at closing the 
eyelid; an evident proof how completely 
the sensibility of the conjunctiva has been 
destroyed. The muscular branch of the 
fifth nerve is also affected, though in a 
lesser degree, for the masseter and tem- 
poral muscles, on the left side, remain nearly 
inactive during mastication. Some slight 
trace of sensibility now exists in the injured 
parts, for when I pass my finger along the 
surface of the eye the man is conscious of 
its presence. The disease here evidently 
has its seat in the fifth pair of nerves, and 
I strongly recommend the patient to try 
the effects of galvanism along the nervous 
branches. When this shall have been done, 
the patient has promised us to return after 
a week or two, when we shall have an 
opportunity of observing the progress, or 
march, of this very remarkable case, for 
the hnowledge of which we are indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Monravtt. 

What you have just witnessed in patho- 
logy, must confirm strongly the results of cur 
experiments on living animals; however, 
the example is not so perfect an one as many 
that I have seen: some little trace of sen- 
sibility remained; but 1 have seen and 
treated patients who presented exactly the 
same phenomena as animals in which the 
fifth nerve had been divided. There is one 
remarkable circumstance in the case which 
is worthy of your attention for its rarity,— 
I mean the ulceration of the nasal mucous 
membrane, and the paralysis affecting the 
muscular branch of the fifth nerve. I ex- 
pect that I shall be able to show you the 
same phenomena, still more marked, in the 
person of a young Pole, whe was violently 
thrown on the ground during one of the 
combats, of which his unfortanate nation 
had to sustain so many, against Russia. He 
recovered his feet on the instant, but found 
himself deprived of every sense except that 
of vision, The opportunity for preseuting 
him to your notice will, I trust, occur at 


another of our meetings. 
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MR. SHERWIN’S CASE OF POISONING. 


POISONING BY ACONITE; 
RECOVERY APTER BLEEDING AND EMETICS, 


Te the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—On account of the rarity of such 
cases as the one I am about to detail, and 
the consequent need of a well-founded and 
systematic plan of treatment, I am tempted 
to believe that the profession will deem it 
sufliciently interesting to be put on record, 
Withont further preface, I shall state the 
facts as they occurred, reserving my remarks 
for the conclusion. I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

H. C. Suerwin, Surgeon. 

Hall, March 13, 1837. 

On the 5th inst. I put into a large stone 
bottle, containing one gallon of rectified 
spirits of wine, about a pound of the bruised 
and half-dried roots of the aconitum napel- 
lus; fortunately five pounds more of the 
root, which were to have been added, in 
order to make a saturated tincture, were not 
put in, in consequence of business calling 
away the attention of myself and pupils, 
and, from the same reason, the ingredients 
had not been shaken together. On the 
morning of the 7th inst.,at a quarter to nine, 
the cook maid was met by another domestic, 
halfway up the stairs, holding by the hand- 
rail, and unable to move further, and in that 
state she was conveyed to bed. I was im- 
mediately summoned to her bedside, and 
found her lying upon her back, her eyes 
fixed and protruded, with contracted pupils, 
countenance livid, jaws and fauces rigid, 
her arms and hands quite cold and pulseless, 
the legs and trunk much in the same state ; 
her breathing was short, imperfect, and 
laborious, while the heart fluttered feebly 
under the left breast. She, now and then, 
gave a heavy sigh, and tossed the arms 
backward, above the head, at the same time 
attempting, by jerks, to shift her position. 
There was also rattling and vibration of the 
trachea: she was sufficiently sensible to tell 
me that, atabout 7 o’clock that morning, she 
had got some liquid out of the large stone 
bottle in the surgery, supposing it to be 
spirits of wine, with a view to relieve tooth- 
ach, and filled her mouth with it, which she 
retained awhile,and then swallowed. Upon 
hearing this, I gave her 3ss. of sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved along with a wine-glass full 
of brandy, but as soon as this was well 
down she was seized with a strong convul- 
sive fit, the eyes being drawn upwards under 
the lids, the fists clenched across the throat, 
and the teeth grating violently together, and 
a thick, ropy, frothy saliva was forced 
through the lips. At this moment her urine 
and feces passed unconsciously. In two or 
three minutes the convulsive state passed 
off, and the fauces being well tickled with 
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a feather vomiting commenced, which 
brought the pulse faintly tothe wrist. This 
was at about a quarter past nine, a.M. She 
was now plied well with large dranghts of 
warm water, and the feather, with an occa- 
sional dose of volatile alkali, so that by 10, 
A.M., free vomitings were produced, and the 
stomach was well cleared. At this time 
my friend, Dr. Horner, kindly saw her with 
me, and felt encouraged to hope for her re- 
covery, as the pulse was becoming more 
perceptible, the sight had improved, and 
time was wearing away. However, soon 
after, bilious vomiting set in, severely, the 
pulse again left the extremities, and dreadful 
oppression at the pracordia, and of the head, 
once more alarmed us. Finding matters get- 
ting worse rather than better, and suspect- 
ing, from her complexion, and the turgid 
state of the external jugulars, that the brain 
was much congested, I resolved, having no 
precedent to guide me, to act independently, 
and opened the right jugular. This was at 
ll, a.M., and scarcely had 3x. of blood 
flowed before she exclaimed, “ Oh! Iam 
better.” I took a pint from her, and had 
the satisfaction to see her countenance re- 
sume its natural hue, and the chest to expand 
more freely. When asked how she felt 
while the blood was flowing, *‘ Sir!” she 
said, “I seemed to be suddenly whirled out 
of a close, hot, dark room into a spacious 
light one.” 

Twelve, a.m. Has vomited twice since 
the bleeding, but not violently ; drowsy, and 
rather warmer; pulse becoming full, and 
only 58 per min., and intermitting at every 
third or fourth beat ; less oppression at the 
precordia ; eyes more natural, and pupils 
larger. Renew the bottles of hot water to 
the feet and left side, 

One, v.M. Pulse 70, with fewer intermis- 
sions, and smaller. 

Two, p.m. Pulse 100, and very small ; 
skin quite warm, with a general feeling of 
comfort ; vomiting ceased. 

Half past four, p.m. Pulse 120, very 
small; skin hot. No pain whatever; 
drowsy. Beef tea; and to be kept quiet. 

10th. Pulse keeps small, and at 100; has 
had hardly any sleep; tongue furred ; much 
aching through the entire frame ; the hands, 
when washed, for some minutes, turn quite 
pale, and feel dead. Taking small doses of 
calomel and sulphate of magnesia, weak 
broth, &c. 

11th. Nearly well, and moving about in 
the kitchen. She gives the following ac- 
count of her first sensation :—* About tive 
minutes after swallowing the tincture, I at- 
tempted to light the parlour fire, but was 
seized with a pricking and tingling down 
the arms and fingers, and a painful numbness 
across the wrists; the tongue and mouth 
next felt the same, then the legs and feet, 
and in less thanten minutes my face seemed 
to be swelling, and the throat growing tight 
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This frightened me, and I staggered down 
into the kitchen to look at my face in the 
glass, when it seemed blue and indistinct.” 
In twenty minutes she felt sick, and made 
many efforts to vomit, but could bring no- 
thing up; she was then anxious to get up 
stairs to-bed, but her legs failing her she 
only reached the first floor, and threw her- 
self upon the sofa; there she remained nearly 
half an hour, almost blind, but conscious of 
her plight; after that she made another 
effort to reach her own attic, but when half 
way upstairs her lower extremities quite 
failed her, and she clung to the hand-rail, 
where she was found as before described. She 
says, that the reason why she does not sleep 
is because she cannot keep the eyelids clos- 
ed. This is singular, and consistent with 
the fixed and staring condition of the eyes, 
when under the full influence of the poison, 
and bears some relation to the contracted 
state of the pupils. 

Without attempting to discuss the ques- 
tion, as to what particular function is first 
assailed by a poisonous dose of the aconitum 
napellus, [ am inclined to conclude that the 
first and most important organ that feels the 
shock, is the heart, probably through the 
pneumo-gastric nerve. Instead of pulsating 
it flutters, and the venous blood does not 
traverse the lungs ; hence congestion of that 
organ, and, more especially, of the brain, 
(some having died apoplectic.) It appears 
to me, then, on mature reflection, as it did 
while standing over the case just recorded, 
that while no time is to be lost in clearing 
the stomach, as little should be lost in re- 
lieving the brain and right side of the heart, 
by taking away such a quantity of the 
venous blood as, under this state of op- 
pression, encumbers their functions ; indeed 
the jugulars seem to invite the use of the 
lancet, and I think it would be well, as soon 
as the solution of sulphate of zinc, with volatile 
alkali, is swallowed, to open the external 
jugular at once, as, most probably, the 
stomach would obey the emetic more 
promptly after, or during, bleeding, than 
before. In the meanwhile bottles of hot 
water, or similar means, should be applied 
to the precordia and extremities. When 
vomiting is once established, it seems apt to 
go on even to an inconvenient if not a dan- 
gerous length ; yet even this symptom abated 
when the congestion of the head was reliev- 
ed. IT would here observe that the sulphate 
of zine seems preferable to the stomach- 
pump, especially when the poison has been 
swallowed in a solid form, by root or leaf. 
The dangerous, awkward position of the 
head, required for working the tube and 
pump, along with the constraction of the 
fances, and the almost asphyxiated condition 
of the respiratory apparatus, seem to forbid 
the use of that instrument. I leave to the 
physiologist the task of acconting for the 
contracted pupil, and the other singular phe- 





nomena which are attendant upen the action 
of this vegetable on the animal economy. If 
I have succeeded, in any degree, in furnish- 
ing my professional brethren with clear views 
of the nature and symptoms of this poison, 
and a consistent plan of treating such cases, 
especially now that the plant is coming into 
more general use, I shall feel sufficiently 
satisfied. 





PROTO-IODURET OF TRON 
IN 
SYPHILIS AND CHRONIC GONORRHGA. 


M. Ricorp has been for some time in the 
habit of employing this remedy in cases of 
secondary syphilis, at the Venereal Hospital, 
Paris, whenever the existence of scrofula, 
or any other debilitating affection, indicates 
the junction of an invigorating treatment 
with that properly called anti-venereal. 
The trials which M. Ricord has made with 
the proto-ioduret of iron, present this medi- 
cine in a most favourable light. From the 
observations which we have collected dur- 
ing several years, (says M. Rarrtier in the 
Gazette des Hospitaux, No. 15, 1837,) many 
patients who had previously undergone, with- 
out the least benefit, most of the treatments 
considered specific, received so much benefit 
from the administration of the proto-iodu- 
ret, that a rapid cure was obtained. M. 
Ricord employs this remedy not only with 
the object of modifying the constitution, and 
thus permitting other medicines to act with 
full liberty, but he gives it with benefit in 
cases where secondary syphilis has produced 
those extensive disorganisations we some- 
times observe in this disease. Thus, we 
have had frequent opportunity of seeing 
those unhealthy, atonic, and even gangre- 
nous-looking, ulcers of the lower extremi- 
ties march rapidly towards cicatrisation, 
under the influence of this therapeutic agent. 
The same effect is produced on those vast 
ulcerations of the throat, which invariably 
become worse whenever mercury is had 
recourse to. In several cases of patients, 
affected with caries of the bones of the head, 
face, tibia, Xc., the administration of the 
ioduret of iron in large doses was followed 
by separation of the dead parts in a period 
of time one-half shorter than when the usual 
means were employed. We have often seen 
the caries arrested before any other general 
effect of the remedy could be discovered. 
Finally, this method of treatment has been 
employed by M. Ricord, with great effect, 
in chronic discharges from the uterus, or va- 
gina, occurriug in scrofulous or debilitated 
individuals. The dose general given to be- 
gin with, at the Venereal Hospital, is six 
grains, the quantity being gradually aug- 
mented every second day; we have seen it 
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MISUSE OF MALFORMED ORGANS. 


carried as far as forty grains within the 
twenty-four hours. 

We have now to draw attention to a new 
application of this remedy, which, in the 
hands of M. Ricord, has been most success- 
ful. The difficulty of curing chronic go- 
norrhoea is known to every surgeon; @ 
great variety of substances has been ac- 
cordingly tried, and with a variety of 
effects ; but, if we trust to the results of the 
experiments made at the Venereal Hospital, 
injections of a solution of the proto-ioduret 
of iron is the most efficacious remedy in 
cases of old clap, and especially when no 
pain exists in the canal of the urethra. The 
following very brief abstract of a few cases, 
lately treated in the hospital, will give an 
idea of the manner in which the remedy acts : 

Case 1.—Ribaprey, 21 years of age, re- 
ceived into the hospital, 23d Dec., 1836. 
Abundant discharge for the last two months ; 
no pain in making water; injections of the 
proto-ioduret of iron during eight days: dis- 
charged cured, the 9th of January. 

Case 2.—Vallier, age 29, received in Jan. 
6th, 1837. Gonorrhoea of six months’ stand- 
ing. January 7th, injections: discharged 
cured on the 9th. 

Cast 3.—Ricauner, age 22, received in 
Jan. 6th, 1837. Gonorrhoea, dating six 
weeks : inflammation of the epididymis 
within the last four days: injections with 
the ioduret of iron on the 7th: compression 
of the testicle with bandages of mercurial 


plaster: cured, 9th January. 
Case 4.—Farreau, age 21, admitted Dec. 


27th, 1836. Gonorrhoea, dating 15 days: 
severe pain in making water: was treated 
without success by the antiphlogistic me- 
thod, and with copau up to the 13th Jan.: 
the injections were then substituted: dis- 
charged cured on the 16th. 

Case 5.—Jean Ville, age 25, admitted 
January Gth, 1837. Discharge for five 
months, which resisted various methods of 
treatment. 7th. Injections administered : 
left hospital cared on the 10th. 

Itis unnecessary to multiply cases of this 
kind. The above sufficiently demonstrate 
the efficacy of this new remedy, which we 
recommend to the attention of our readers. 
The injection, employed in all cases, was 
composed of half a drachm of the proto- 
ioduret to eight ounces of water: in only 
one case was it found necessary to double 
this quantity. 


APPARENT HERMAPHRODITISM. 
SEXUAL CONNEXION THROUGH THE CANAL OF 
THE URETHRA. 

Ata recent meeting of the RoyalAcademy 
of Medicine, Paris, M. Barty presented, fur 
the inspection of the members, a young 
German, affected with a curious organisation 
of the sexual parts, causing the individual 
to have been regarded, for several years, as 
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a female, though in realitya male. The 
scrotum of this young person exhibits a 
deep furrow along the median line, which 
gives the part a good deal of the appear- 
ance of the labia majora in the female, the 
substance of each labium, or rather demi- 
scrotum, contains a hard, oval body, well 
developed (the testicle). At the superior 
commissure of the furrow we observe an 
elongated body, about an inch and a half in 
leugth, resembling a large clitoris, and capa- 
ble of erection—this is a portion of the root 
of the penis. Beneath the rudimentary 
penis we find an opening leading into a 
canal that easily received the fiager ; this 
canal is prolonged upwards towards the 
bladder, and offers some resemblance to a 
vagina, whenacatheter is introduced through 
the opening, it penetrates into the bladder. 
The person, also, affirms that the urine 
naturally flows through the same orifice. 
The canal, then, is nothing else than an ure- 
thra, enormously distended during the act 
of copulation, to which this individual has 
voluntarily submitted himself for several 
years, on the supposition that he was a fe- 
male. In fact, the general appearance is 
completely feminine. He was baptised and 
brought up as a female; presents no trace 
of beard; his form is delicate and agree- 
able; his voice soft, &c. 

The individual acknowledges having ac- 
corded his favours to various persons of the 
male sex, whose embraces he sought with 
avidity. The effect of the first connections 
which he had, was to force in the membrane 
surrounding the orifice of the urethra, and 
thus forma cul de sac, or fuunel-shaped de- 
pression. At length the orifice of the canal 
was opened by the introduction of a small 
penis, and gradually the canal itself assumed 
its present dimensions, viz., those of a small 
vagina. He further affirmed that during the 
act of copulation, the rudimentary organ 
enters into a state of erection, and that the 
friction produces a perfect ejaculation of 
the seminal fluid. Up to the age of 
twenty years, he considered himself, as we 
have mentioned, to be a girl. Atabout that 
time, however, an inguinal hernia, with 
which he was affected, becoming strangu- 
lated, the genital organs were examined by 
a surgeon, and his true sex discovered. 
This was followed by a certain revolution 
in his feelings, the petticoat was imme- 
diately thrown aside with disdain, and the 
newly-baptised man would fain have a mis- 
tress, but here nature refused all assistance. 
His attempt at active copulation wasall vain, 
and he was obliged, much against his pride, 
to return to his old habits and former ac- 
quaintances. It is a fact worthy of remark, 
that the testicles had remained concealed in 
the abdomen up to the period of his being 
operated on for the hernia. This, doubtless, 
contributed a great deal to the error of sex. 
— Gazette des Hospitaux, No. 11. 





ANALYTIC REVIEW OF DUCHATELET’S WORK. 


ON PROSTITUTION 
IN THE 
CITY OF PARIS ; 
CONSIDERED UNDER THE HEADS OF PUBLIC 
HYGEINE, MORALS, AND INTERNAL POLICE, 


De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris, 
considerée sous la Rapport de l'hygiéene 
Publique, de la Morale, et de U’ Administra- 
tion ; ourrageappuye de Documens Statis- 
tiques, puises dans les Archives de la Pre- 
fecture de Police, avee cartes et Tableaux, 
Par A. J. B. Parent-Ducnatecer, Mem. 
du Cons. de Salubrité de la Ville de Paris, 
Medécin de UHépital de la Pitié, §c. 
Précédé d'une Notice Historique sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de Auteur. Par Fr. 
Leuret. Paris. Bailliere. 1836. Two 
Vols., 8vo. pp. 580. 


Tuis is an unique and very remarkable 
work, based on statistical facts supplied by 
national authorities, and on irrefragable 
evidence, collected during private inquiries, 
collated with unimpeachable impartiality, 
and embodied in their present form with 
the purest motives, by a historian of the 
finest sagacity and most comprehensive 
mind, presenting altogether an example of 
courage, industry, discrimination, and deli- 
eacy of tact, which is quite unmatched 
among literary productions ; supplying to 
the regulators of public hygeine an im- 
mense fund of matter, which is perfectly 
new to them, and dissipating in the public 
mind a world of erroneous impressions. 
The very few authors who had previously 
debated the odious subject of prostitution, 
had filled their pages with calculations and 
suppositions, which were in innumerable 
respects wide of the trath. Compelled, in 
the absence of correct data, to reason upon 
their own conjectures, which were some- 
times abstinent of all foundation, and in 
other imstances monstrously exaggerated, 
they arrived only at the falsest conclusions, 
which, notwithstanding, were most peremp- 
tory in tone, though inconsistently preceded 
by writing of the vaguest and most unsatis- 
factory kind. But M. Duchatelet had 
liberal access to archives, so accumulated, 
that they could be approached with un- 
suspicious faith, and upon those docu- 
ments he occupied his time for eight un- 
broken years. The secret papers of the 
Bureau des Meurs, and the Prefecture of the 
Police, together with government docu- 
ments of every corresponding description, 
were placed under his examination, and 
the records of hospitals, prisons, and all the 
public offices of safety, were searched for 
corroborative evidence. Every page of the 
present work exemplifies the uawearying 
assiduity and patience with which the 
author toiled through these maauscripts, 





while the strongest feeling of conscientious. 
ness was manifestly employed in the super- 
intendence of the labour. Indeed, the pro- 
bity of M. Duchatelet, and his admirable 
talents, are equal objects of respect with 
the reader. 

Thus aided in his researches by the 
police, and by the most experienced profes- 
sors of medicine in official situations, the 
subject of inquiry has been examined in all! 
its bearings, and the legislator, the magis- 
trate, the medical practitioner, and the phi- 
lanthropist, possesses each a store of infor- 
mation to guide him in his amelioration of 
the social, intellectual, and pathological con- 
ditions of a deeply degraded but important 
class,—important from the influence which 
it may exercise upon the rest of society. 
He has sifted the causes of prostitution, 
and has endeavoured to show what is the 
right policy to be adopted towards its 
wretched victims, with a view to the pre- 
servation of their health, and the lessening 
of the amount of evil which they inflict on 
the whole community, without at the same 
time giving encouragement to a vice that 
already prevails to so great an extent. 

It was not until after mature considera- 
tion, that M. Duchatelet undertook his 
revolting task ; for he himself observes, that 
* he found in the minds of most persons a 
particular dislike to the functional proceed- 
ings of all those individuals whe sought to 
inquire into the condition of prostitutes,” It 
therefore required no slight degree of moral 
courage to persevere, and some of the mo- 
tives that induced him to do so are thus 
explained :— 

“ My researches in the archives of the 
Prefecture of Police, soon caused me to 
perceive, that the happy results which had 
followed the sanitary surreillance exercised 
in Paris for some years, had come to the 
knowledge of the authorities, both in the 
towns of France, and in other countries. 
Without alluding to letters received from 
mayors and prefects, I may mention, that a 
number came from Rome, Naples, Milan ; 
from the greater part of the chief towns of 
Germany; from Holland, Belgium; from 
St. Petersburg; from the Brazi 8; and one 
from the United States, All these letters 
demanded information respecting the ma- 
nagement and mode of treatment of prosti- 
tutes in the capital of France; but as answers, 
sufficiently minute in details to be useful, 
would have required much time and Jabour, 
which no one in the Bureaux could bestow, 
it was found impossible te communieate 
the desired information, It was, therefore, 
my country, and, if I may so speak, it was 
all civilized governments, that required in 
formation relative to prostitutes, What a 
powerful stimulus for my zeal! What ob- 
stacles could «eter me from persevering, 
with the prospect in view of achieving so 
much good’ Without specifying or enume- 
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rating the obstacles which I encountered, I 
can say, that they were great and numerous; 
but I surmounted them by dint of patience 
and perseverance, though eight years elaps- 
ed before I could begin to arrange my notes 
for publication.” 

M. DucnateLet commenced his labeurs 
by a careful examination of all the works 
containing any information on the subject ; 
but he found in them only errors, and ex- 
pressions of the falsest notions, with the 
exception of some historical notices, of 
which he took advantage. These researches 
were not, however, altogether useless, as 
they taught him the importance of what he 
had undertaken ; and if he was the first to 
properly investigate the subject, he has so 
fully accomplished his object, as almost to 
have filled up the blank which he found. 

Definition of the word “ Prostitute.”— 
M. Ducuatetet commences by defining 
what constitutes a “ prostitute ” in the eyes 
of the police, and he finds the definition in 
the Message addressed by the Executive 
Directory to the Council of Five Hundred, 
when representing to that body the neces- 
sity of a law which should be repressive 
of prostitution :—* Repeated detection, or 
concurrence of many particular facts, legally 
stated; public notoriety ; arrest: and the 
plain fact proved by witnesses, other than the 
denouncer or agent of police.” It follows, 


therefore, that a debauched woman is not a 


prostitute, and it is with reason that the 
police made a distinction between public 
debauchery and public prostitution, though 
the former is the direct road to the latter, 
and is the state of passage from an honest 
life to the abject condition of a class which 
is separated from society, and renouncing 
—by the most scandalous habits, boldly 
and constantly made public—that society, 
and the common laws which govern it. 
But while a woman restrains herself to her 
customary way of living, the police can- 
not but consider her as a person who 
forms a part of society, however depraved 
the individual may be in character. In 
treating, then, of the prostitutes of the city 
of Paris, it is to be clearly understood, that 
allusion is not made to all the loose women 
whom it contains, but simply to that class 
which has been already detined. 

Number of known and registered Prosti- 
tutes in Paris, —There is not an historian 
of Paris who does not speak of the pros- 
titutes of that city, and exclaim, says M. 
Ducuatecet, in the most energetic manner, 
against the vices of his times; but if we 
seek in their works for something of a 
positive nature, we find that they contain 
mere declamation, and nothing which can 
instruct us. The first existing document 
that contains an allusion to the number of 





prostitutes existing in Paris, is dated 1762, 
and was found in MS. in the archives of 
the Prefecture of Police. In it the number 
is estimated at 25,000, At uearly the same 
epoch, Restir pe La Breronxe published 
his “ Pornographe,” in which he calculates 
the number of prostitutes, of every class, in 
Paris, at 20,000; but neither he, nor the 
preceding writer, mentions the sources 
whence the elements of their calculations 
were derived, An old tradition of the Pre- 
fecture of Police carried the number to 
15,000, and even to 30,000, before the Re- 
volution. In the latter number, were in- 
cluded “women of pleasure” of every 
description, workwomen who occasionally 
made a profit of their persons, and women 
who were attached to the theatres. Women 
of the town, notoriously known to be such, 
made up more than half of this number, and 
of this last class from 9 to 10,000 walked 
the streets. In 1802, Foucur, then Minis- 
ter of the General Police of the Republic, 
formed the idea of establishing dispensa 
ries in all the chief towns of France; and, 
in speaking of Paris, he estimated the 
number of women of the town at 30,000, 
Ten years later, the minister of police lay - 
ing asked the prefect of Paris, what might 
be, approximately, the number of prosti 
tutes in the capital, was answered, in a 
note signed by the inspector-general and 
his five assistants, that there might be 
about 18,000, the half of whom were kept 
women. This tendency to exaggerate the 
number of prostitutes existing im a city, is 
not peculiar to the Parisians, for it pre- 
vails to the same degree in London, as the 
following will prove :—A friend ot M. Di- 
cuaTecer, (M. Guerry,) in a visit which he 
paid England in 1834, endeavoured to ob- 
tain for him some information respecting 
the number of prostitutes to be tound in 
London, when “ a police-magistrate,” says 
M. Duchatelet, “ gravely assured him that 
there were not less than 70,000; but 
another police-magistrate reduced the num 
ber to 50,000, which is the estimate of the 
celebrated CoLeavnoun, our authority in 
France. M. Guerry, by no means satisfied 
with these opinions, applied to Mr. Mayyr, 
one of the Commissioners of Police, who 
procured a report from the superintendent 
of each division of police, from which it 
appeared that there were not more than 
from 8 to 10,000, Let the reader judge 
from this, of the utility and importance of 
statistical details, and whether an inquiry 
of this vature is not without advantage, 
even for the reputation of a nation, [t is 
only, indeed, (continues the author,) since 
1816, that we have possessed positive do- 
cuments on the subjects. For these we 
are indebted to the late improvements 
which have been made in this important 
branch of the police, and to their minute 
and incessant search after all women who 
( 
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exercise publicly the trade of prostitution, 
in order to subject them to legal surveil- 
lance. I here subjoin a Table, extending 
through twenty-one years, of all the pros- 
titutes whom the police has brought under 
its controwl. This statement is precious, 
and I can answer for its exactitude, having 
verified it by every proof to which it was 
possible to subject it. I must, however, 
acknowledge, that there may be some 
errors in the numbers for the first four 
years, owing to the misfortunes of two in- 
vasions, and some minor circumstances, 
“ There were inscribed upon the registers 
of the police, in— 
Prostitutes. Prostitutes. 
2709 
2653 
2623 
2495 
2471 
2663 
2843 
-. 2606 . 3028 
2746 
3558 


On examining this table we are surprised 
at the smallness of the number for the year 
1812. What, in fact, are 1,293 women of 
the town, in a capital like Paris’? This 
number is, consequently, soon seen to aug- 
ment, and in three years it amounted to up- 
wards of 1,900. This number is considerably 
dinimished in 1815, but immediately after- 
wards it continues regularly to increase nntil 
1822, but falls to 2,400 in 1827, only, how- 
ever, ultimately to augment to upwards of 
3,500 in 1832. What is most striking in 
this, is the constant tendency of this un- 
happy part of the population to increase in 
Paris. Let us be careful, however, not to 
impute this to the greater immorality of the 
epoch. This augmeutation, and these varia- 
tions, are owing to numerous causes, which 
will be explained in their proper places. 


The Countries which furnish these Women, 
and the Proportion sent by each to Paris,— 
Of the 12,707 prostitutes registered in Paris, 
from the 10th of April, 1816, a period at 
which a general census was made, to the 
30th of April, 1831, that is, during fifteen 
years :— 

Twenty-four could not state what country 
had given them birth. 

Eighteen were Americans, from Canada, 
the United States, St. Domingo, Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, and French Guiana. 

Eleven were Africans, from Egypt, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, the 
Isle of Bourbon, and Madagascar. 

Two were Asiatics, one born at Calcutta, 
the other at Madras. 

Four hundred and fifty-one were Earo- 


peans, not natives of France, and were 
furnished by the 
Europe, in the following proportions :— 
Naples .....+-- 


England........ 
Piedmont 


Scotland 

Ireland . 

BMOTIA 00 nec 
The three Hanse- 

atic Towus 

Duchy of Baden 
Ree 
Belgium........ 
Spain 

Hanover 


Portugal 
Prussia 
Rome ...... 
Russia 
Sardinia ...... 
Savoy eeeese 
Sicily 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tuscany ...... 
Turkey 
Westphalia .... 


Isle of Elba .... 
Illyria 
Milan 
Malta 


In all these countries, it is invariably the 
capitals and chief towns which furnish the 
greater part of the prostitutes. Thus, of 
the twenty-three English, seventeen were 
from London; Vienna furnished eight Ans- 
trians ; Madrid and Cadiz equally divided 
the fourteen from Spain ; Amsterdam coul: 
claim more than half of the Dutch; and, 
finally, all the countries which contributed, 
but two or three, sent them from their capi- 
tals, Prussia alone being an exception to 
the rule, Berlin claiming but seven, the 
major part having come from Rhenish Prus- 
sia. In this examination Switzerland offers 
something remarkable, the whole of the 
cantons, three excepted, having sent an 
equal number of women to Paris. Geneva 
alone exceeds the others, that capital 
having contributed fifteen of the Swiss. 
The regularity with which the whole of 
these foreigners arrive ever year, is pot a 
little remarkable, as never less than one per 
month, generally two, but never three, pre- 
sent themselvesin Paris. 12,201 prostitutes 
were natives of France, and here the details 
are as curious as important. If we examine, 
en masse, the whole of the departments, we 
shall find that, with one exception, they have 
all, in the space of fifteen years, contributed 
a certain number of women te the metropo- 
lis, but in unequal proportions, M, Du- 
chatelet gives a table of the number contri- 
buted by each department, which it is not 
necessary here to insert, suffice it to say, 
that, as was to be expected, the de- 
partment, containing Paris, exhibits the 
highest number, and next to that, those o/ 
Seine-et-Oise, Seine-Inféricure, Seine-et 
Marne, Oise, Aisne, Nord, and Somme. The 
departments sending the smallest number of 
woman to Paris, are, Corréze, Ariége, Vau- 
cluse, Lower Alps, Lot, Gers, Aude, Ar- 
déche, Upper Alps, and Corsica. Lozere 
is the exceptional department before alluded 
to. M. Duchatelet then distributes the 
numbers according to the aucient pro- 
vinces of France, of which the remem- 
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brance is not yet entirely lost, and, as 
these provinces exhibit the most striking 
differences in manners, customs, and even 
in language, we prefer giving this table to 
that of the departments. Thus, of the 
12,201 prostitutes of French origin, regis- 
tered in Paris during fifteen years, there 
were, from 

Liile de France 6735 
Normandy .... 1134 
Champagne.... 690 
Burgundy .... 518 
Lorraine 492 
L’Orléanais.,.. 490 
Flanders ...... 308 
Picardy —— 
Brittany 236 
Franche Comté 196 
Artois 163 
AleneQ.cceross 39% .Masehe....... 12 
Maine - 125 Limousin .... 10 
Lyounais ...... 118 ay 10 
Auvergne...... 82 Roussillon.... 5 
Touraine 59 Périgord .... 3 
(suyenne GB; Civemaia: 2220 5 


inhassans “ie 
Nivernais .... 39 
Provence ... 37 
Anjou... 35 
Angoumois .. 35 
Bourbonnais.. 34 
Poitou 28 
Languedoc .. 26 
Gascony...... 24 
Dauphiny .... 21 
Bresse I: 


No one can contest the utility of these de- 
tails; but do they make known the manners 
and degree of immorality of a country ? 
Assuredly not; forit may, and does happen, 
in fact, that of the prostitutes born in a 
very immoral country, nearly all remain in 
it, while those who inhabit places where 
they are not supported seek in Paris an 
asylum, or a place of refuge. If, taking 
Paris for a centre, a series of circles be 
traced around it, distant twenty-five leagues 
from each other, in the first circle will be 
found the six departments contributing 
the heaviest numbers; in the second the 
next heaviest ; and, by degrees, as the dis- 
tance increases, the compass only includes 
those departments of which the figures are 
merely a few units, an evident proof, in 
our opinion, that, these departments, if they 
do, in this respect, exceed the others in im- 
morality, must lay the account to their 
proximity to Paris, the greater facility of 
visiting that capital, and the more frequent 
commanication with visitors therefrom. 

Social Position of the Families which fur- 
nish the Prostitutes of Paris.—lLuformation 
upon this point was necessary to determiue 
more than one question of importance, and 
to make known to the authorities the classes 
of society which, with regard to prostitution, 
required special attention, But how to obtain 
this information? “The difficulty,” says 
M. Dvuewarever, “ was great, but not insur- 
mountable. I began by questioning all the 
prostitutes confined iu the prisons and hos- 
pitals, but I soon perceived that many of 
them deceived me. I next made inquiries 
of the employés engaged in the surveillance 
of this unhappy class, and I took notes of 


their replies ; but, on analysing them, I felt 
by no means satisfied, they were so vague 
and uncertain. I then made an application 
to M. de Betreyne, Prefect of Police, re- 
questing him to direct that all prostitutes 
who were already registered, and hereafter to 
be registered, should be required to give an 
authentic certificate of their birth, in which 
the profession of the father is always men- 
tioned, and shortly afterwards an order was 
issued to that effect. I then waited until a 
sufficient number were obtained, andin 1832 
I was in possession of 5,023, from which was 
constructed the following table, exhibiting 
the nature of the employment of the fathers 
of 828 prostitutes born in Paris :— 


Starchmaker 

Architects and builders............++ 

Blanchisseurs, or washermen 

Sievemakers, basketmakers, pinsellers, 
fanmakers, and stringed-instrument- 
makers 

Milliners, workers in gauze, weavers, 
and ropemakers “ 

Butchers and porkmen 

Bakers and pastrycooks 

Saddlers 

Musical-instrument string- -maker,horse- 
boiler, and nightman 

Persons obtaining their living by the 
sale of articles in the streets........ 

Tilers, masons, saltpetre-manufac- 
turers, and curers of smokey chim- 


Tallowchandlers 
SRT Pee Ce 
Charbonniers and watercarriers 
Rag collectors. . 
Surgeon, apothecary, 
rister, each 1 
Coachmen, carters, and aN cas 
Boot and shoemakers 
Curriers, tanners, and workers in mo- 
rocco leather 
Agricultural labourers, gardeners, ter- 
racemakers and vinedressers : 
Servants and hall porters .........-. . 
Gilders and goldbeaters 
Tinmen and braziers ............... 
Founders, embossers, and moulders.. 
Engravers, lapidaries, and enamellers 
Schoolmasters 
Journeymen, 


phy: sician, bar- 


and labouring 


ee 


Inlayers, joiners, ci Bist uters, and saw- 
yers ° 

Lodginghouse- kee pers, ‘and upholster- 
CTS. .--seees 

Marblecutters and , 
washers 

Publicans, spirit-merchants, and lemon- 
ade-ve ndors 

Farriers, locksmiths, and nailers 

Lightermen 

Engineers, gunsmiths, cutlers, and ar- 
mourers 


goldsmiths’ cinder- 
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Mercers, grocers, and fruiterers 

Military invalids 

Musicians and dancing-masters 

Cowkeepers and milkmen 

Officers of various ranks ... ma 

Goldsmiths, watchmakers, and jewel- 
_lers 


Ww igeakers and hairdresse rs 

Plumbers, pumpmakers, and 
BD cs ccccvenneeese ° 

Potters, dealers in earthenware, and 
glasscutters 

Solicitors, ushers of courts of justice, 
aod public letter-writers +e 

NOE c 6c dune a vaguctes <coune 

Persons of independent ete , or in 
the reception of salaries =a 

Theatrical tumblers 

Carvers in wood. 

Cane and stick- vendors, 
makers...... scene 

Tailors and old-clothesmen 

Stonecutters, paviours, plasterers. and 
Seevane eeesedep pees atess 

Dyers ....... Pike iar 

Coopers and cartw rights iva 

Turners and buttonmakers .... 

Fatinghouse-keepers, cooks, and con- 
CD obec na pesdencuseuccepe 

Glassblowers ... eeaee: ae 

Glaziers, painters, and printers 25 


filter- 


‘and cabinet- 


“ It will thus be seen, that the prostitutes 
born in Paris are, almost exclusively, of the 
class of artisans, and that it is pot true that 
a considerable number belong to distin- 
guished families, as many people believe. 
Four, indeed, had illustrious connections ; 
but what are a few rare exceptions to the 
general rule?” 

As the table for the departments differs 
in no degree from the preceding one, with 
regard to the classes from which the pros- 
titutes are derived, we abstain from giving 
it. It is evident from both, that the fami- 
lies of labourers, and other persons who are 
least favoured by fortune, persons who can 
neither attend to the education of their 
daughters, nor watch them, nor provide for 
their wants when they attain a certain age, 
are the families from whence proceed ser- 
vants, and women of the workshops, those 
sinks of corruption, the effects of which we 
must deplore, though we may admire their 
productions. 

Degree of Instruction possessed by the Fa- 


thers of Prostitutes —“‘ The certificates of 


births, which furnished the elements on 
which the preceding tables are founded, 
will enable me, in a few words, to dispose 
of this subject. Of these certificates, two- 
thirds of those for the capital were signed 
by the fathers, the other third was other- 
wise testified in consequence of the incapa- 
city of the latter to furnish the evidence. 





Thus, a third of these fathers consisted of 
men who were so ignorant as to be unable 
to sign their own names, and that in Paris, 
where primary instruction is supposed to 
be within the reach of every one, and where 
that instruction.is of the first necessity. 
But in the departments it is still worse, and 
fully demonstrates that the prostitutes who 
arrive thence in the metropolis, belong, like 
those of Paris, to the poorest and most 
ignorant families.” 

Proportions of the Prostitutes of Paris bern 
legitimately.—In the course of his re- 
searches the author says, he met with many 
persons who were fully convinced, that 
these women were, for the most part, natural 
children, and that there were amongst them 
a great number of foundlings. The truth of 
this opinion seemed probable, and as it is 
not without interest, let us submit it to the 
proof of figures :— 

Born in the 

Born in Paris. Departments. 

Legitimate..... 946........ 2997 
INegitimate .......... 119. ve 
Illegitimate, but recog- - 
nized by the fathers. § ils. 133 


During a period of from four to five 
years, only 41 among the 
Paris were found to have come out of the 
hospital of “ Enfans trouvés,” and to have 
been educated under its management. 

Trades exercised by Prostitutes at the 
Period of their Registration --M. Docnarry - 
Ler examines this subject with great care, 
and gives several tables, in which the dif- 
ferent trades are placed in classes, but as 
these would be much too leng to extract, 
we content ourselves with the conclusions 
drawn by the author from their attentive 
examination. The influence of the seden- 
tary employments of the manufactory and 
workshop is very remarkable upon certain 
classes. The smallness of the remunera- 
tion of their labouring inmates is well 
known; and as the workpeople have fre 
quently no resource but their labour, it may 
well be asked, how it is possible for them, 
with such means, to obtain even the merest 
necessaries of life? It should be observed, 
too, that a number of causes continually 
occur to suspend the works of these este- 
blishments, and throw out of employment, 
for two or three months at a time, work- 
women, who find it impossible to put by 
any part of their receipts, and who fre 
quently, from the division of labour intro- 
duced into our manufactures, only know 
how to produce one particular thing. Des- 
titate girls, under such circumstances, 
— isolated, and without friends, with- 
out having received even the commonest 
education, a prey to many passions, sur- 
rounded with temptations and bad exam- 
ples, frequently a prey te every privation 
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aud having in perspective the cruellest of 
deaths, that of hunger,—fly to resources the 20 
most repugnant to the wealthy and virtu- 21 
ous, in whose minds their condition is well 22. 
calculated to arouse philanthropic reflec- 
tion. In describing the workshops of 
Paris, M. Ducnareter has too closely, 
alas! described also the manufactories and 
fashion-forges of England. 
State of Education amongst these Women. 
—QOn registering the prostitutes it is cus- 
tomary to make them sign an engagement 
re- that they will conform to all the measures 
ny of sanity and safety which are prescribed 
hat by the police. “It appeared to me,” says 
ral the author, “ that these signatures might 
em make known, to a certain extent, the educa- 
ot tion which the signers had received. 1, 
tis therefore, considered that all those who had > 
the declared that they would not sign their BD ores eneees 
names, and merely made a cross, or some 10 
a other mark, were entirely ignorant and 4 
OT uncultivated ; that those who could sign ig 
252 should be divided again into two classes, {3 .. 
\iz., into those who wrote well, and those | uf 
133 who wrote badly. Of the 4,470 prostitutes | iS .. 
horn and brought up in Paris,— u6 
2,332 could not sign. i .... 
1,780 could sign, but badly. is 
110 signed well; many of them, indeed, 49 .... 
particularly so. OO + 


Of 248 I had no information. Ho és 
oP 


38 
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s of 
the 
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the Of those who were born in the depart- = * 


ate - ments, the proportion entirely without edu- 53 .... 
cation, Was still greater. Of 7,600— of 


BO cccvaeve 


rare, , ‘ 
; 1,352 were unable to sign. 
» dif- 


2,700 signed badly. SO sooo 
at as 95 signed well. oe 
ract, 153 penmanship not known. von seeees 
sions Of the 501 foreigners,— DD ve eeeeees 
ntive 245 could not sign. GO wee ee eees 
eden- 217 signed badly. 61 
y and 17 sigued well. 2 
rtain 22 their writing not huown, G3. 6.45. 
nera- iges of the Prostitutes and length of Time 4 tree enbeae 0 
well they have lived by Prostitution. —On the 31st 65 .. alate tretereeee 0 
» fre of December, 1831, there were 3,517 women First Causes of Prostitution —It must be 
t may of the town registered, of whom 282 could | considered as an established fact, that all 
them, not furnish certificates of their birth ; of the 
nerest remaining 3,235, M. Ducuarecer formed 
rved, the following table, in which the exact}! 7 s 
ually ages of the whole will be found, together | img a longer or a shorter period of time. In 
esta- with their ages at the period of their regis-| the space of ten years not more than three 
ment, tration :-— or four presented themselves at the dispéen- 
at Years of Age. Number Rezis- Porledefthris sary in Paris, to have their names inscribed 
o fre tered in 183}. ‘Registration. | on the register, who had not previously 
intro- 2 been seduced. Prostitution may, therefore, 
know . : with a certain description of females, be 
Des- p d considered as the almost inevitable conse- 
ances, B<> : nas j quences of once forgetting the most import- 
with- ee oer ant of duties. There is no difference of 
nonest yp <add saws 5 opinion on this point amongst those who 
sur- have studied and observed these women. 
oxna- This is a general cause, and acts upon all 
vation, scepeceece BF indiscriminately, but there are secoudary 


women who abandon themselves to public 
prostitution have led an irregular life dur- 
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causes, Which M, Ducuatecer thus notices 
in detail :— 

Laziness may be placed in the first 
rank ; it is the desire of procuring enjoy- 
ments without working, that causes many 
young Women to leave their places, or to 
refrain from seeking others when out of 
service. The laziness, carelessness, and 
cowardice of prostitutes, have become al- 
most proverbial. Misery, proceeding to a 
frightful extreme, is also one of the most 
active causes of this evil. How many 
young women, abandoned by their families, 
without relations or friends, are obliged to 
have recourse to prostitution? One un- 
happy girl, alive to all the feelings of 
honour, struggled to the last extremity 
against this wretched alternative, and, when 
she came to be registered, it was proved 
that she had not eaten for nearly three days! 
Vanity, and the desire of being finely dress- 
ed, is another active cause of prostitution, 
particularly in Paris, where simplicity in 
dress is actually a subject of reproach, and 
shabbiness is still more condemned, It is 
hardly, then, surprising, that so many girls 
allow themselves to be seduced by the 
desire to possess a dress, which, while its 
display would gratity their vanity, would 
help to remove them from the station in 
which they were born, and allow them to 
mingle with a class by whom they consider 
themselves regarded with hauteur. Those 
who know the extent to which love of dress 
and finery exisis in some women, will easily 
judge of the activity of such a cause of 
prostitution in Paris. 

There are, also, a great number of young 
women, who, being seduced in the depart 
ments by military officers, students, com- 
mercial travellers, and others, are induced 
to come to Paris by various deceptive pro- 
mises, and being there afterwards abandon- 
ed, follow, in the destitute condition which 
afflicts them, the suggestions of the first 
person whom they encounter; and it is 
proved, that it is upon this description of 
girls, that those abominable women whose 
trade it is to corrupt youth, particularly fix 
theirattention. Everywhere these wretches 
seek them, exhibiting, in the pursuit of their 
infernal art, the most remarkable address. 
Other young women, being seduced in the 
country, voluntarily seek refuge in Paris, 
where they can conceal their disgrace from 
their friends. Domestic trouble, also, and 
ill-treatment received from their family and 
friends, determine some to adopt this course 
of life. 

A long sojourn in a hospital, or in the 
low lodging-houses, where servants out of 
place are assembled, is likewise one of the 
causes of prostitution; and, finally, the 
misconduct of parents and relations, and 
bad examples of every kind, must be con- 
sidered to exercise a very great inflaence in 
the promotion of this vice. 





But of all the causes of prostitution there 
is none more active, particularly in Paris, 
and, probably, in all the other ‘great towns, 
than an insufficiency of wages. Let the 
profits of the cleverest of our sempstresses, 
our laundresses, and, in general, of all those 
who live by the use of the needle, be com- 
pared with the profits of individuals who 
possess inferior skill, and it will be seen 
that it is scarcely possible for the latter to 
obtain the barest necessaries of life. More 
especially, let the reward of their labour be 
compared with the price of their dishonour, 
and surprize will no longer be felt that so 
great a number abandon themselves to this 
wretched state of life. 

It is difficult and painful to believe, that 
this career is occasionally embraced by 
certain women, as the only means of per- 
forming the duties imposed upon them by 
the title of “mother” or “daughter.” No- 
thing, however, is more true. It is not un- 
common for married women, abandoned by, 
or deprived of, their husbands, and, con- 
sequently, of all support, to become prosti- 
tutes, with the sole intention of preserving 
a numerous family from famine ; and it is 
still more common to see girls, whe are un- 
able by their labour te‘support aged or in- 
firm parents, add, by prostitution at night, 
to their limited means. I have too often 
obtained exact particulars of these two 
classes of prostitutes, not to be convinced 
that they are very numerous in Paris. 

There are, lastly, some women who be- 
come prostitutes from a spirit of licentious- 
ness, which can only be explained by as- 
cribing it to the operation of a violent mental 
disease, but, in general, these Messalinas 
are rare. 

‘Ts prostitution,” inquires M. Ducna- 
TELET, “to be attributed to the extreme 
degree of civilization which wehave reached ? 
Were we only to regard the preceding de- 
tails, this opinion might be maintained ; 
but if we look back to the times of the 
ancients, and to the barbarous middle ages, 
we shall find that prostitution was then 
very common. If we consult modern tra- 
vellers, who have penetrated to the most 
remote parts of America and Africa, where 
civilization is scarcely dawning, we find 
the same custom prevailing. In all those 
regions prostitutes have been observed to 
abound. No doubt our social state is 
the cause of the ruin of many young wo- 
men; but, on the other hand, it provides 
resources for a great number, which they 
would not possess under other circum- 
stances, and which allows them to lead a 
life of regularity. The following details, 
which partly belong to this question, will 
serve to throw some light upon it. Of the 
5,183 individuals already alluded to, there 
have been found inscribed on the regis- 
ters,— 
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COLLES ON THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 


Two sisters, 164 times, 
Three ditto, 4 ditto. 
Four ditto, 3 ditto. 
* Besides which, there have been found,— 
Mother and daughter, 16 times. 
Aunt and niece, 1 ditto. 
Two cousins, 22 ditto. 

“ Tt must not be supposed, that these 436 
persons were all prostitutes at the same 
time: this number is to be distributed 
through a period of eight years. By this, 
the complete immorality of the families, 
from which these women issue, is exposed. 
Their degradation is most frequently owing 
to the pernicious examples which are placed 
before their eyes during infancy.” 

It may be asked, on seeing these sad 
results, whether society has sufficiently in- 
quired into the fate of these unhappy wo- 
men, who so much need its care, and who 
exercise so great an influence upon the 
mechanism (if the term may be allowed) of 
astate? In this respect, many reforms and 
improvements remain to be accomplished ; 
and these important matters, though difli- 
cult to discuss, are as worthy of attention, 
on the part of the friends of humanity, as 
of the meditations of the statesman. 

We have thus analysed the first and 
gravest section of M. Ducnarerer’s work. 
Most probably, in our next Number, we 
shall extend our task to the consecutive 
portions of the volumes, 


Practical Observations on the Venereal Dis 
ease, and on the Use of Mercury. By 
AnkaHam Cotes, M.D., one of the Sur- 
geons of Dr. Steerens’s Hospital, and lately 
Professor of Surgery in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in Ireland, London, Sher- 
wood, 1837. Svo. pp. 351. 

‘Hap this work been launched twenty 
years ago, it might have passed, unobstruct- 
edly, down the petty stream of medical lite- 
rature, gliding in and out amongst the 
monthly and quarterly barges, getting a 
cheer from one, a chaplet from another, and 
a salute of small arms from a third, until it 
reached that unavoidable piece of water, 
Trunkmaker's Pool. But the work has come 
too late, by a quarter of a century, and it is a 
long way behind the present state of know- 
ledge, inall the morsels that are put forth by 
the author as new ; and as for the old, why, 
who on the earth, or on the sea either, wants 
another digest of the hornbook of syphilis ? 
What could have induced the worthy gen- 
tleman, who considers himself—sad mistake 
—to be the “ author” of its contents, to put 
forth such a cruda indigestaque molcs in 1837 ? 
Is the “ practice” going down in Dublin, and 
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are the Irish public in wang of the reminis- 
cence? Jt must be so, for, on a further in- 
spection of the volume, we do perceive that 
even the ancient author himself has no sus- 
picion that he is really adding to our stock 
of knowledge. “I fear,” says he, in the 
preface, “‘ that it will be found that I have 
not shed much light on the obscurity Which 
surrounds venereal diseases.” At leastthis 
is candid, and we do assure him, that we 
could with but little trouble demonstrate 
before the reading public, that not a fact is 
contained in the whole volume which has 
not either long since been published, or been 
preceded ia print by a similar fact, as appo- 
sitely told. For example, several pages 
are occupied in proving, in opposition to 
Mr. Hunter’s opinion, that the matter of 
secondary venereal symptoms is contagious ; 
and upon this, which our author says, and 
truly says, is “a most important point,” 
almost everything hangs which he has 
brought forward respecting the pathology 
of the disease. Most ably illustrated by 
numerous facts, the medical pupils of Dub- 
lin have, long since, been taught these opi- 
nions by Dr. Wallace, in his oral lectures, 
and the whole profession, through the 
medium of this Journal, (turn to Nos, 660, 
662, 664, &e.), with 
them. Indeed they have, in the able hands 
of Dr. Wallace, formed the basis of a divi- 
sion of the symptoms of syphilis, and have 
enabled him to unravel the knot which had 
entangled the phenomena of the disease in 
apparently inextricable Fur- 
ther, we would undertake to prove, that all 
the facts contained in a chapter om * Syphi- 
lis in Infants,” which occupies more than 
forty pages, and certainly is the best chapter 
in the book, will be found in almost as many 
lines, in the lectures and remarks delivered 
by Dr. Wallace on this subject, and recorded 
in Nos, 650, 662, 663, 664, of Tne Lancer. 
In short, we regret, for the credit of English 
medical literature, to say, that the whole 


672, is acquainted 


confusion, 


volume is a crude jumble of facts with 
which, and with many more, all intelligent 
practitioners are already well acquainted. 
The chapters on chancre, and on venereal 
eruptions more particularly, are meagre and 
insignificant, and we meet there with accounts 
of “ A form of venereal chancre, of which 
the author does not recollect to have read 
any description,” applied te symptoms 
which have been described with a far greater 
degree of accuracy than Dr, Colles, in his 
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happy state of dyuorance, has been lucky 
enough to reach. 

Unless, in short, the conjecture already 
expressed, affords some explanation of the 
birth of this volume we must abandon the 
task of guessing at the object of its pub- 
lication ; but we are the more disposed to 
believe our opinion to be well founded, 
from the faet that Dr. Colles has taken 
especial care to keep from the public eye, 
in bis pages, the names both of Carmichael 
and W adlace, brethren residing in the same 
city, highly appreciated there, and well 
known, wherever British medical literature 
has reached, as distinguished contributors 
to our knowledge of the venereal disease, 
and received as authorities where the name 
of the ci-derant Professor of Surgery to 
the Dublin College, hardly yet has been 
heard, 


THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, March 25th, 1837. 


Frou the moment that a Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into the abuses which had long 
formed prominent, and most mischievous, 
portions of the systems of medical practice 
aud education in this country, the attention 
of the profession became intensely fixed on 
the proceedings of the Legislature, and, no 
expectatign that the monopolisis would 
become reformers, continued to occupy the 
mind of a single intelligent individual. 
Certain it is that we have not been deceived. 
We knew that the corruptionisis would 
stick fast to their plunder and their unjust 
privileges, and that they would even hazard 
the loss of all their power, by the stupid 
pertinacity of their efforts to maintain its 
integrity. The present state of our hos- 
pitals and schools is proof sufficient of 
what is to be expected from the monopo- 
lists. After all that has been said on the 
subject of medical abuses and mismavage- 


ment in our hospitals, what, we ask, has 


been done by the existing authorities, | 


towards removing the numerous grievances 


in those institutions, when the changes 
effected are contrasted with what remains 
to be accomplished through the interven- 
tion of the Legislature? It shall be our 
business to exhibit to the medical Commit- 
tee of Parliament, and to the country, ina 
series of articles, the scandalous condition 
of a majority of our hospitals and schools. 
Without doubt, improvements have been 
effected in most of them, since the autumn 
of 1823, but others, with reference to the 
establishment of sound principles of govern- 
ment, affording the only security for future 
correct management, remain to be enforced 
by Parliament. The law alone can abolish 
the present obnoxious system of medical 
government, and establish in its stead one 
which shall be entitled to the confidence and 
respect of the public. 

In laying open the present internal ar- 
rangements of our hospitals and schools to 
the critical view of the profession, we shall 
select the institutions, not according to their 
size, or wealth, or importance, but in con- 
formity with circumstances, which may 
seem to press, with the most powerful effect, 
towards completing the purpose which has 
prompted the investigation. 

The administrators of the affairs of the 
Westminster Hospital have never had occa- 
sion to plume themselves on the approbation 
of this Journal. To award them praise has 
been impossible,and to'ex pect reform amongst 





them, a folly ; indeed, abuse sseem to be natu- 
| ral to the constitution of this charity, as well 
as to that of all the metropolitan hospitals, 
| and no remedy short of Parliamentary inter- 
ference is adequate to remove them. This 
institution had its origin in unalloyed phi- 
lanthropy, having been founded by an asso- 
ciation of individuals who had no prefessional 
speculations to advance. But soon after 
the commencement of its charitable la- 
'bours, a spirit of intrigue manifested itself 
amongst its conductors, and has now con- 
tinued for more than ae century to promote 
those various malpractices, the odious cata- 
logue of which was furnished in a former 
Number, 
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ABUSES AT THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


lt is universally admitted, that medical 
charities should have in view two concur- 
ring objects, of almost equal importance,— 
the relief of oursick-poor, and the instruction 
of a class of men whose duty it must become 
to administer to the medical wants of the 
whole community. These are inevitable 
corollaries from the expressed intentions of 
their founders and benefactors, Property 
has been bequeathed to them expressly to 
perpetuate these benefits. The two objects, 
therefore, which we have specified, are in- 
separable, and the duty of promoting the 
one, as a means to an end, is not less bind- 
ing than the other upon the governors. 

The perversion of the benevolent designs 
of the founders of the Westminster Hospital 
we shall briefly consider as proceeding from 
two sources, a spirit of managerial intrigue 
amongst certain of the governors, and the 
constant sacrifice of public objects to the 
private interests of the medical staff. 

The class of subscribers who are most 
active in the affairs of this hospital, unfor- 
tunately, is not of a sufficiently pure or 
unobjectionable description to place them 
above selfish defec- 
tive regulations afford every facility for 


considerations. and 


screening the consequent abuses, The faulty 
composition of the old Weekly Board was 
long ago exposed in this Journal, and at- 
tention was then se strongly directed to 
the subject, that a new code of regulations 
became inevitable. But the self-appoiuted 
reformers, so far from removing abuses, con- 
trived, by a species of legerdemain, a 
sauter-le-coup, to cloak and continue them. 
The powers of the Weekly Board have been 
transferred to a Committee of thirty-six go- 
vernors, who, te use the language employed 
in one of the rules, * are appointed at the 
* first Quarterly Board in each year, provid- 


“ed twenty-seven governors be present.”— 
* Not more than three-fourths of the House- 
“Committee shall be eligible to re-election 
* for the succeeding year, and the one-fourth 
“who retire shall consist of those who have 
“attended the fewest times in the past year.” 
“The treasurer is, ex-officio, on the Com- 


” 


“mittee.” The dullest person must perceive 
the ingenuity of this plan. 
governors are empowered tu appoint a Com- 
mittee of thirty-six ; that is to say, the old 
Committee shall re-appoint three-fourths of 
their own number, in addition to any other 
nine governors whose views and policy 


Twenty-seven 





may be most congenial with their own. The 
subscribers at large are never thought ef in 
the fatter. In fact, the members of the 
Committee are mere nominees of the trea- 
surer, who, being the only permanent Com- 
mittee-man, makes out his list, and as- 
sembles the identical individuals therein 
named, to elect themselves! A hope had 
been raised amongst the friends of the 
charity, that, on the removal of the instita- 
tion to the new site, an improved system of 
government would be adopted, Bat rueful 
is their disappointment. With such mem- 
bers of the new Committee, and such mea- 
sures as they have adopted, who can feel 
surprize that no other more intelligent or 
influential governors have taken part in the 
aflairs of the hospital, or that no ameliora- 
tion is discernible in its arrangement? 
Abuses continue, of course, and of these we 
shall specify a few, which we take leave to 
ascribe to the “ managers.” 

1. A misappropriation of the means of the 
charity is practised by many subscribers, 
and permitted by the rest, on the presenta- 
tion of letters of admission to their own 
servants, relatives, and dependants, This 
Take one ex- 
ample, out of many :—A resident in the 
neighbourhood of the old hospital subserib- 
ed two guineas annually for many years, and 
regularly supplied his own servants, and 
those of a dozen of his friends, with medical 
atiendance from the hospital. Subscribers 
have been known to send their own children 
for medical aid, and te present them as 
out-patients, and, very commonly, other 
relatives, who could well afford to pay for 
There is no rule in the new 


is carried to a great extent. 


medical relief. 
code to prevent this scandalous abuse. 

2. In order to gratify certain family pre- 
dilections, the duties of “master of the 
house " are imposed upon the clerk, who is 
ludicrously dignitied with the title of “se- 
cretary.” Such a person having neither 
rank nor profession to add weight to his 
authority, is, of course, universally slight- 
ed; for the superintendence of any indi- 
vidual of inadequate station, necessarily 
degenerates into espionage. The obviously 
proper arrangement is to confine the clerk 
te his duties of quill-driving, and appoint a 
competent person to execute the functions 
of “resident governor.” The members of 
the establishment would readily yield to the 
instructions of a gentleman aad a scholay 
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those marks of respect which they with- 
hold from the petty stipendiary. 

$. A large fund has been accumulaféd by 
means of successive donations, which were 
destined to maintain certain incurable pa- 
tients who have been treated in the hospital. 
This fund amounts to 20,000/., and is grossly 
misapplied, No less a sum than 65/. per 
annum is charged for the maintenance of 
each patient, whilst the actual expenditure 
is not more than 30/. So much for the 
“ vested rights” of the poor! 

The medical oflicers, in their department, 
maintain arrangements which are equally 
injurious to the patients, to medical science, 
and to the institution. 

First, Each physician and surgeon is ap- 
pointed through the exercise of private in- 
terest, without any regard being paid to his 
professional qualifications. The usual rou- 
tine of appointment to the office of physician 
is this,—The candidate, for some time be- 
fore, attends the Board and Committee 
Meetings assiduously, and loses no opportu- 
nity of crapauding the present medical func- 
tionaries, and the most meddling of the go- 
vernors. He expresses no opinions on dis- 


puted questions, but is very decided when 


all are on one side; and whenever the pro- 
cess of voting is in operation, absence is his 
most conyenient mode of proving his im- 
partiality. Having thus convinced every 
body of his fitness as a tool, his election at 
the next vacancy is sure, and then he learns 
his melancholy business, at a great expense 
of human life, as a * physician to the hospi- 
tal.” But this is a trifle. 

Secondly, The election of surgeon is a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
embryo-operator pays a thousand pounds, or 
so, to one of the surgeons of the hospital, 
who, like the imperial despots of old, claim 
the right of adopting their successors, and 
exercise that “ right,” unquestioned. 

Thirdly, The duties of resident medical 
attendants have generally been performed 
by three young men, who bear the respective 
titles of “apothecary,” “ house surgeon,” 
and “clinical assistant.” The apothecary 
and clinical assistant undergo examination 
before their appointment, and are generally 
well acquainted with the theory of their 
art, but are usually profoundly ignorant of 
its practice, The house-surgeon is chosen 
by the surgeons, without undergoing any 





ordeal, and is thrust forward to perform ar- 


duous duties, upon Sir Antony CaRLise’s 
principle of “ throwing a dog into the water 
that he may learn to swim.” The apothe- 
cary is a permanent officer, who receives a 
salary from the Board, but, owing to the 
laborious and unprofessional duties imposed 
upon him, he seldom holds the appointment 
long, and naturally seeks for means of em- 
ployment which will be more congenial with 
the feelings of a gentleman. The house- 
surgeon and clinical clerk hold their offices 
for limited periods. Thus, the very import- 
ant duties of attending the patients during 
the absence of the physicians and surgeons 
(and this includes the entire treatment of the 
majority of the cases), devolve upon mere 
tyros, who, whatever may be their natural 
talents, or the extent of their assiduity, are 
necessarily inexperienced in the labours 
which they are called upon to perform, and 
who, so soon as they have qualified them- 
selves for their performance, are removed, 
to make way for others, destined to run the 
same course. 

This evil, though more immediately 
chargeable to the medical officers, is due, in 
some degree, to the remissness of the go- 
vernors, who are not only bound to afford 
the patients medical aid, but the best medi- 
cal aid that can be procured. These par- 
ties are the more culpable, because the reme- 
dy, which they neglect to apply, is very 
simple, and easy of attainment. We may 
give it to them in the form of a prescrip- 
tion :-— 

Kk Let the posts of apothecary, house-sur- 
geon, and clinical assistant, be gradations 
rank, 

Let the appointment to each, be the conse- 
quence of having passed a superior compett- 
tional cramination amongst candidates who have 
previously filled the inferior grade. 

In this manner, a meritorious student, by 
performing the duties of clinical clerk, would 
render himself eligible as a candidate for 
the office of house-surgeon, which, having 
fulfilled, he will become eligible for the ho- 
nourable and permanent post of apothecary, 
to which office some name more significant 
of its functions should be given. A few al- 
terations in the duties of this last appoint- 
ment would render it an object of ambition 
amongst talented and aspiring pupils, in- 
stead of being sought, on pecuniary grounds, 
by the poorer alumni. 

Such are some of the defects which are 
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still cherished in the Westminster Hospital, 
and many others remain to be exposed. Is 
it not evident, to the most careless observer, 
that the source of authority, in this institu- 
tion, is unsound? Yet it may be asked, does 
the Westminster differ in that respect from 
any of her sister establishments? This is 
the question which we intend to answer. 





NAVAL SURGEONS. 

Tne strange anomaly, which has so long 
existed, of giving the rank of commander to 
naval surgeons, and, at the same time, plac- 
ing them in the list of non-commissioned 
officers, has, at last, met with the remedy 
which should be applied to all such devia- 
tions from propriety. Jt is abolished. In 
future, naval surgeons are to he entitled 
“ commissioned officers.”” Seven years ago, 
the Editor of this Journal brought the 
subject under the notice of the College of 
Surgeons, in the theatre of their own col- 
lege, when, in order, if possible, to prevent 
the claims of the naval surgeons from being 
obtruded on the public ear, the Council of 
the College went to three of the presiding 
functionaries in the Courts of Law, and ob- 
tained their signatures to a by-law, which 
was calculated to prevent those claims from 
being discussed in the only appropriate place 
of meeting possessed by the commonalty of 
the College. Had that discussion proceeded, 
in six months the demands of the members, 
in favour of their naval brethren, would 
have been conceded. After a lapse of seven 
years, the concession bas been procured 
through the efforts of individuals, not one of 
whom has a place in the Council of the Col- 
lege. The Council, indeed, had considered 
that the subject was wholly forgotten out of 
doors. It was remembered somewhere, 
however, besides among its advocates, for 
hitherto the good intentions of Sir Wititiam 
Burnett, and other enemies of the anomaly, 
have been invariably frustrated by the ex- 
ercise of private influence, which could not 
be surmounted, 

We regret to say, that the assistant-sur- 
geons of the navy continue to occupy the 
same position of degradation as before, al- 
though having the nominal rank in the ser- 
vice, of lieutenants of the line, or ensigns of 
the guards. These gentlemen are still to 
remain in the cockpit. “ Private influence” 
iS Still in the ascendant against them. 





BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

A NuMeRovUs meeting of the members of 
this Association was held in the large room 
of the Bridge-House Hotel, Southwark, on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Wesster, of Dul- 
wich, in the chair, when several important 
subjects, affecting the interests of the pro- 
fession, were brought under discussion. 
Amongst them, the condact of the Poor Law 
Commissioners towards medical men occu- 
pied much attention. Dr. Nucext, from 
Cork, and Mr. Puexan, from Clonmel, who 
are visiting England as a deputation from 
Ireland, regarding some legislative inter- 
ference with the government of the medical 
institutions of that country, were introduced 
to the meeting, and made several interesting 
statements relative to the object of their 
visit, and the mal-administration of affairs 
in the Dublin Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. A resolution was passed, ap- 
pointing them corresponding members of the 
Association, We shall next week report the 
proceedings at some length. 


A sHort discussion on the system of me- 
dical relief established in the new Unions, 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, took place 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday last. It 
is thus reported in the Morning Chronicle of 
Wednesday :— 


* Lord Wuarncuirre presented a petition 
from the medical practitioners in a Union in 
Nottinghamshire, deprecating the system of 
medical relief adopted under the new Poor 
Law, and also the inadequacy of the remu- 
neration given by the guardians to their 


medical officers. He had never shrank 
from any portion of the unpopularity which 
might have attended the Act. He considered 
the principle of the measure to be excellent ; 
but, with regard to the system of supplying 
medical relief, he thought that the points 
referred to in the petition had been too much 
strained by the Board of Guardians, who 
appeared to have too great an inclination to 
save money. ( Hear.) 

‘* Earl Rapnor said, that as regarded the 
system of medical relief under the new Act, 
it was infinitely superior to that which ex- 
isted under the old law. He would venture 
to say, that under the operation of the new 
Act the poor population were infinitely bet- 
ter taken care of. 

“ Earl Harpwicke begged also to state, 
that he fully approved of the principle of 
the Act. With regard to the subject of me- 
dical relief, he thought that the plan adopt- 
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ed by the Commissioners was exceedingly 
simple and beneficial. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners endeavoured to induce the poor 
tu subscribe some small sums towards ob- 
taining medical relief for themselves iu 
cases of sickness, so that, in fact, they might 
be enabled to call in medical assistance 
when they desired it. In cases, however, 
where there was any deficiency in the 
amount of such subscriptions, the Commis- 
sioners never made any objection to the 
Board of Guardians making up such de- 
ficiency.” 

Here the remarks on the subject dropped. 
Indeed, for our purpose in extracting them, 
they went quite far enough. Lord Rapyor 
is a Demi-Radical; Lord Harpwicke is a 
Tory ; Lord Wuic said not a word, His 
silence denoted his assent to the sentiments 
of the other spokesmen of their respective 
parties. Lord Wuaryxcitrre, a Tory, is 
the one against three in the 
Lords, whom our medical brethren may, 
perhaps, calculate upon, in the attempt to 
reform the * infinitely superior,” the * ex- 
** ceedingly simple and excellent” system 
of forcing resident practitioners into bon- 
dave to the Poor-Law Suyiocks of Somer- 
set House; or locating medical Vamrires 
in those Unions in which the resolute and 
incur the 
the sick 


effective 


conscientious surgeous refuse to 
crime of personally neglecting 
poor, Who, then, are to be the 
friends of the insulted and degraded sur- 
geons of England, in this struggle for su- 


premacy against the majorities in Parlia- 


ment, and the trio of Commissioners out} 


of it? Clearly not the Peers. The friends 
of the medical men must be—themselves. 
Look at the question on whichever side 
we may, examine it in whatever view we 
choose, the mind is subdued to this convic- 
tion, that the enforcement of a just remu- 
ueration for public medical services in the 
Parochial Uniens, depends on the united 
resolution of the legally qualified practi- 
tioners to accept no other. 

Nor can our medical brethren, on reflec- 
tion, fail to perceive how intimately blended 
with the effective wielding of this power, 
on their parts, is the success of medical 


reform, which,—by insuring the institution 


House of 


THE UNIONS.—LETTERS. 


of one national Faculty of Medicine, whose 
Beard of Exawiners shall perform their 
important functions under the public eye, 
and whose duty it shall be to prefer evi- 
dence of talent and acquirements iu candi- 
dates for the diploma, before lying certifi- 
cates from hospitals and lecture-rooms— 
which, we say, by insuring the establish- 
ment of such a Faculty, shall go to the very 
edge of what is practicable and possible, 
in the attempt to exclade adventurers from 
the field of medical practice in Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland. 


DR. SPILLAN AND MR, SANDALL, 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Sirn:—Dr, Spillan having attributed to 
Mr. Phillips the remarks which I made on 
his translation of the Pharmacoporia, IT am 
compelled to assert, that his statement is 
totally groundless. Having assisted Mr. 
Phillips in his experiments on the pro- 
cesses of the Pharmacopoeia, the subject 
was familiar to me; what I wrote was not 
at bis instigation; it originated entirely 
with myself; I am alone responsible for it, 
and I defy Dr. Spillan to impugn its accu- 
racy. Mr. Phillips is well known to be in 
the habit of attaching his name to what le 
Writes, and I am not aware of any circum 
stance that would have deterred him from 
adopting his usual plan with respect to Dr. 
Spillan, had he been inclined to notice his 
performance. 

Dr. Spillan’s reply contains much irrele- 
vant, and, to me, unintelligible matter, to 
which, therefore, | cannot reply. I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. A. SANnpDALt. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
MR. MORGAS.—GROSS NEGLECT OF ATTENDANC! 
AND INSTRUCTION ON THE PART OF THI 
SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Str:—On last Tuesday night, Mr. Mor 
gan, in commencing his surgical lecture, 
remarked, that he had been condemned for 
lecturing so seldom (evidently alluding te 
the observations on that subject in your 
excellent Journal), but that he had now 
made arrangements for lecturing on ophthal- 
mic surgery, on four evenings in the week, 





and he hoped that, by so dving, he might 
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not incur blame for lecturing too frequently. 
Now, Sir, allow me to say, that the student’s 
of Guy's Hospital do not find fault with Mr. 
Morgan for any want of punctuality in de- 
livering his portion of the course of surgical 
lectures; but that they complain of the total 
neglect of any thing like a course of clini- 
cal instruction, in an Institution where there 
exist such vast opportunities of imparting 
knowledge to the student, clinical instruc- 
tion being the most important of all the 
means of medical education. 

There is another grievance, under which 
the students of this hospital suffer, and 
that is, the great irregularity of the sur- 
geons, as to the time of their attendance ; 
half-past twelve is the hour at which it is 
stated that the surgeons go round the 
wards, and yet we seldom see them until 
half-past one, or, perhaps, tio o'clock, so that 
we are obliged to neglect our other studies, 
and to keep waiting for these officers some- 
times an hour, sometimes an hour and a 
half, and, after all this trouble, we seldom 
have a clinical lecture from any of them. 
This want of attention to punctuality in 
visiting the hospital is very shameful, and 
interferes materially with those important 
pursuits which it is the duty of the medical 
student to attend to. Iam, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, A Stupent or Gry’s, 


Guy's Hospital, Mar. 16, 1837. 


*.* We have ascertained, that the state- 
ments contained in the foregoing paragraph 
are strictly true. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
friday, March 17. 
APPLICATION OF THE SULPHATE OF COPPER S0O- 
LUTION TO THE COMMON VOLTAIC BATTERY, 


Tuts evening the theatre of the Institu- 
tion was crowded to the ceiling with vi- 
sitors of both sexes, to witness a demon- 
stration by Mr. Farapay, of the powers of 
the common voltaic battery, when excited 
by a saturated solution of the sulphate of 
copper, instead of the customary acids. In 
introducing the subject, Mr. Faraday ob- 
served, that it had ever been a principle 
with him (which had been inculcated upon 
him by Sir Humphry Davy), to consider 
published faets as the only genuine proof 


of priority of invention in philosophical | 


matters. That the sulphate of copper had 
the power of exciting the voltaic pile, had, 
been long known to himself and others, 
although no particular use had been made 
of the fact. In February, 1836, Mr. Da- 
niels published a series of experiments, 
made with a solution of this salt, but with 
a battery having a membrane interposed be- 
tween the solution and the plates. In Sep- 





tember, of the same year, another gentleman 
published a paper, on the same subject, and 
in the December following, M. De la Rue 
brought out his essay, in which, for the 
first time, were detailed observations upon 
the action of the sulphate of copper upon 
the naked plates. Mr. Faraday having 
witnessed astonishing results from the ac- 
tion of this kind of battery at M. De la 
Rue’s house, had prevailed upon that gen- 
tleman to allow his apparatus to be brought 
to the Institution, and exhibited to the 
members. The series of troughs, which 
were placed in front of the lecturer's table, 
were almost identical in construction with 
those originally used by Sir Humphery 
Davy in that theatre. The troaghs were 
filled about half anhour before the com- 
mencement of the lecture, in order that the 
action of the battery might be sufficiently 
intense to bring out the full effects. The 
Professor said, that he considered that che- 
mical decomposition afforded the only cor- 
rect measure of the power of a galvanic 
battery. He had seen various voltaic ar- 
rangements exhibit great magnetic powers ; 
but, when tried by this test, prove wanting. 
He should, therefore, trust only to the ro/ta- 
meter. This instrument was employed by 
him, and, fur some time, showed no evidence 
of any superior decomposing power in the 
battery ; but, during the course of the lec- 
ture, the power evidently jucreased, and 
about half an hour after its conclusion, was 
at its full height. 

Mr. Faraday exhibited a number of very 
brilliant experiments, in illustration of the 
force of the arrangement; he burnt succes- 
sively, with great illumination, various 
metals, such as gold, silver, lead, iron, zinc, 
copper, &c. A pretty apparatus of M. De 
la Rue’s afforded much amusement to the 
assembly. A series of points were placed 
on two revolving axes, which were continu- 
ous with the voltaic circle. A point of 
each wheel being brought in contact with 
the corresponding point of the other, pro- 
duced vivid combustion. The first points 
were charged with charcoal and nitrate of 
soda, and the illumination produced by the 
combustion was greater than that elicited 
by the burning of lime in oxygen. Mr. 
Faraday said, that it was proposed to 
apply this light in lighthouses. He con- 
vinced the audience of its intense radiance 
by using a reflector, which caused a most 
dazzling reflection in their faces ; the other 
points were armed respectively with silver, 
lead, carbon, and nitrate of strontian, car 
bon and boracic acid, and cast iron, The 
rapid destruction of these bodies fully 
proved the power of the battery. 

Mr. Faraday performed an experiment to 
demonstrate the imperfect conducting power 
of water. The two poles, armed with char- 
coal, were placed in contact under water, 
and brilliant illumination produced ; but, 
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when the points were separated, no effect 
was evident. When a lamin of water was 
interposed in the voltaic circle, by placing 
two plates, connected with the wires, in a 
glass cell filled with water, but not in con- 
tact, very slight effects were witnessed at 
the poles; but when sulphuric acid was 
added to the water in question, the full 
powers of the battery were developed. 
The same effect was also brought out by 
the addition of sulphate of copper to the 
water. Thus it was made manifest that 
this fluid has not only the power of excit- 
ing, but also of conducting, the galvanic 
influence. 

Moreover, Mr, Faraday referred to the 
non-conducting property of certain frail 
bodies, such as paper, when interposed 
hetween the poles of the mast potent circles, 
which burnt steel, and other hard bodies, 
like tinder, Before the conclusion, Mr. 
Faraday succeeded in igniting platina wire. 

At the jend of the lecture the Professor 
informed the company, that the truth of the 
report of the death of Mr. Davidson, the 
African traveller, was confirmed, The 
causes of the catastrophe Jay in obscurity, 
and it was doubtful whether it arose from 
the cupidity of certain merchants, or the 
jealousy of the Emperor of Morocco, Mr, 
Faraday had no doubt that the members of 
the Institution would regret the loss of this 
rising young man, who had so often contri- 
buted to their entertainment, by his commu- 
nications from that place, Mr, Faraday 
finished, by pronouncing a well-merited 
eulogy on the deceased, Mr. Davidson 
had been a student of chemistry in the In- 
stitution, 

No evening meetings will take place for 
the two next Fridays, as they fall within 
the Easter recess. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY, 
March 17.—Mr. Morton, President. 
CHLOROSIS AND ANAEMIA, 

Mr. Jenner read a paper on these dis- 
eases, and reviewed them, as described and 
classified by nosologists, from the time of 
Cullen, He considered that authors had 
committed an error, in supposing chlorosis 
to depend either upon the state of the ge- 
nerative or the digestive organs, and that 
these were only deranged in this disease by 
sympathy. The occurrence of anemia, as 
an independent state of the system in men, 
first pointed out its relation to chlorosis. 
The latter disease, the author considered as 
a form, or variety, of anemia, The fre- 
quent occurrence of chlorosis in young wo- 
men, at the time of puberty, probably arose 
from the demand made upon the system, at 
that period, for supporting the increased 





MEDICAL SOCTETIFS. 


and altered functions. In the treatment of 
these affections, nothing, he thought, had 
been found so effectual as the oxide of iron 
and nutritious diet. 

RARE DIstRipuTions OF THE INTERNAL Pu- 
pic ARTeRy, AND THE Vacus Nerve.—Mr. 
Morton exhibited a drawing of a rare distri- 
bution of the internal pudic artery, which, 
instead of passing, as usual, on the ramus of 
the pubis, passed directly on to the pros- 
tate gland, terminating in the dorsal artery 
of the penis. This was a similar case to 
one which occurred to Mr. Shaw, at the 
Middlesex Hospital, in which he operated 
for stone in the bladder. The consequence 
was the death of the patient, in an hour or 
two after, from haemorrhage. A drawing 
was also shewn of a very uncommon distri. 
bution of the vagus nerve, which, instead 
of passing down behind the carotid artery, 
laid in front of it. Such an occurrence, in 


acase of tying the carotid, would be pro- 
ductive of very unpleasant consequences, 
provided even the nerve was not included 
in the ligature, but if that were tied, the 
effect might be fatal. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Saturday, March 18,—Mr. R, Quain, 
President, 


LITHOTRITY.——NEW INSTRUMENT FOR DIVIDING 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


Mr. Costre.to read a paper on lithotritic 
instruments, confining his observations, how- 
ever, chiefly to the modifications, improve- 
ments, and inventions of which he was the 
author. “ From 1824 to 1831 the instrument 
invented by Mr. Civiale was generally em- 
ployed ; at the latter period another in- 
strument came into use, a modification, but 
not an improvement, on an old one. This, 
the percussor, however, he (Mr. C,) hesitated 
not, at that time, to state could not be used 
with safety. One of its chief defects con- 
sisted in the liability of the anterior blade 
to be forced up from between two lateral 
pieces, from the resistance of the stone on 
one side, and the blows of the hammer on 
the other. Any displacement of this kind, 
however, he (Mr, C,) had succeeded in 
preventing by the invention of the bouton 
de sureté, as it was termed. But there were 
objections to this improvement which were 
not at first perceived; the edges of the 
bouton being sharp, the membrane lining 
the prostate gland was slightly scarified by 
it. He, therefore, meditated on a plan for 
dispensing with it altogether. In 1832 his 
attention was attracted by the form of the 
water-pipe through which the turncock 
obtains access to the great water-mains 
in the public streets, and on that hint he 
(Mr. Costello) at once constructed an in- 
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strument, consisting of a male and female 
portion, the one sliding within the other, 
throughout its entire length. Perfect secu- 
rity from injury to the instrument in the 
bladder was thus obtained. No violence 
could separate the two parts. This instru- 
ment at first was sneered at, and opposed by, 
Baron Heurteloup, though highly approved 
of by M. M, Labbet and Amussat, It had, 
however, since come into general use, and 
its first opponents now aspired to the merit 
of being its inventor. He (Mr. Costello) 
then turned his attention to modifying the 
beaks of the instrument, to suit the various 
stones and conditions of the bladder. Many 
of these he had presented to the notice of the 
Society, in 1833. Amongst other modifica- 
tions, several changes of the male blade 
were adapted to the same tube, or female 
blade. Thus a sugar-nipper edge,a flat- 
faced surface, a concave or spoon surface, 
was employed, as circumstances required, 
The object of this last form of the instra- 
ment was, as he then expressed it, to enable 
the operator, if the bladder were sluggish, 
or incapable of expelling the detritus, to con- 
vert the instrument into a cylindrical box, 
fill it with fragments, and extract them 
without enlarging the bulk of the instru- 
ment.” The importance of this modifica- 
tion, it is searcely possible to overrate. “I 
had devised it,” said Mr, Costello, “ for the 
case of a sluggish bladder ; but I soon dis- 
covered how worthy it was of a more gene- 


ral applicati@&, and began to use it for the 


linal sittings of all my operations. I gave 
io it the mame of the ‘ spoon’ or ‘ scavenger,’ 
a denomination under which it will be 
at once remembered by some hundreds 
of my brethren-practitioners, who have wit- 
uessed the valuable services it renders in 
clearing out the residuary fragments. I had 
thus, in the years 1832 and 1833, perfected a 
powerful instrument iu the large subdivision 
of the stone ; others for the comminution of 
the masses thus produced; and, lastly, a 
spoon, for the purpose just described. On 
the occasion to which I have already al- 
luded, I described the whole apparatus in 
these words, ‘There is, indeed, one feature 
to be noticed, namely, that, turn it which 
way you will, it can present neither tooth 
nor edge, nor crotcbet to the bladder.” On 
the numerous occasions en which I have, pub- 
licly or privately, exhibited the action of 
these instruments, I have always inveighed 
against the culpable temerity of employing 
any toothed instrument whatever in the 
bladder; and, in areply which I wrote in 
Tar Lancer, to the ‘ Shade of Ledran,’ who 
‘omplained that lithotritists made imperfect 
pures, and left fragments in the bladder, I 
listinctly pointed to the explanation which, 
t the proper season, it was in my power to 
ive of such disenhaneing incidents. The 
society will now appreciate the meaning of 
hat allusion, Small fragments, strewed 


about, and being on the surface of the blad- 
der, ought not to be sought for with a 
toothed instrument. The spoon or scaven- 
ger is the safe, if not the only eligible, 
instrument for the purpose. The instrument 
which I now present, was made for me in 
1833.” Mr.Costello afterwards noticed the 
recent work of Mr. Belinaye, on lithotrity, in 
which a toothless instrument and a spoon, 
probably by the mistake of the author, are 
presented as new instruments, recently in- 
vented by Baron Heurteloup, “TI now 
come,” continued Mr. Costello, “ to the 
instrument for which the attention of the 
Society was bespoke on the present oeca- 
sion. The two blades of the double-graoved 
lithotrite, now so well known, are together, 
or join horizontally ; in the new instrument 
they join together vertically. They are united 
by a dovetail throughout the whole length 
of the shaft, until within half an inch of the 
curve. The curved extremities of both the 
blades meet, by smooth flat surfaces, to 
form the vesical end of the instrument, 
which here presents a form that is not 
exactly cylindrical, but inclining to oval, 
the measurement being greater from front to 
back, than from side to side. The male 
blade on its convexity is edged; the female 
is blunted and scored on its concavity, to 
the exteut of a line in breadth, for the stone 
to rest on. When the stone is seized, the 
force applied to split is concentrated in the 
line of the diameter seized, and it is thus 
split or cut, as with a poweful shears, with- 
out distress to the instrument, to the patient, 
or to the operator. The force of the hands 
alone, without any rest whatever, is very 
great, if we may judge from the facility 
with which it splits, or divides, large knobs 
of sugar, coal, coke, chalk, grindstone, &c. 
And now, first of all, I estimate the value 
of this instrument, by the number of sittings 
which it will retrench from the operation. 
I have terminated an operation this day, 
which required tweive sittings of half a 
minute each, the general sensibility of 
the patient, an elderly clergyman, being 
such, as to forbid more protracted  sit- 
tings. Had I possessed this instrument 
six weeks ago, when I began to treat his 
case, I think I should have spared half the 
number of sittings, and perhaps more, al- 
though the stone was more than an inch in 
diameter, and very hard. Secondly, I esti- 
mate it in the security agaiost fracture, 
which it not only possesses for itself, but 
which it confers on the ordinary instru- 
ments, which will not, in future, be requir- 
ed for the disruption of large calculi. 
Thirdly, the period when the fragments 
begin to be voided will be shortened. 
The urethra will aot be tormented, nor will 
the operator be embarrassed by the frag- 
ments after the early sittings. e time of 
expelling the comminuted portions will be 





deferred until the splitting process is com- 
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was carried unanimously. In returning 
thanks, 


Mr. Heap.anp said, he was aware that the 


plete. This period, therefore, will not only 
be abridged, but as the spoon will have to 























































be brought far earlier into play, much of 
the blame which is imputable to lithotroty,| oration had given offence to some members 
for its tediousness in some cases, will be| of the Society. Indeed, the subject he had 
removed, and urethral accidents prevented.| chosen was one on which a great variety of 
Finally, the hammer and rest will be less| opinion existed, and he had felt that there was 
frequently necessary, and thereby the dura-| much difficulty in handling it. He desired, 
tion of the operation will be considerably | however, to say, that the long time he had 
shortened. been a member of the Society, and the 
Mr. Stererer stated, that the late Mr. Fer-| anxiety he had always expressed for its 
nandez was in the habit of using the follow- | welfare, would be suliciont to assure them P 
ing method, in his operations for lithotrity : | all, that he had no wish to exceed his line 
—He saw that when the bladder was in-| of duty on that occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
jected the surface — be no — A discussion on sudden death, from dis- “ 
rugous, bot smooth; the stone would be,| ease of the heart, then ensued. 
consequently, sure to roll to the lowest . i : 3 : 
spot. He made it a rule in his operation, Aw Home@oprarnic Curr.—A patient was 
therefore, to come exceedingly close to the lately . . : 
ce : ately admitted into the North London Hos- 
stone (whether before or behind mattered |, | . f 
not), without touching it; and then, havin pital, under Dr. Etiotson, suffering from 
Bot)» 2 Sm; “ ®l long protracted svphilis. He stated, that 
first opened his instrument, he gently pressed : wn : 
_ during the progress of the disease he had 
the part. The spot touched being thus} 4.05004 ore 4 3 + hes 
/ derived great benefit from three days’ treat- 
made the lowest part of the bladder, the| : : n 
stone uniformly rolled into the instrument ment by 6 Homeropathic doctor. On —s 
and he had acthing to do but i iene it ing strictly into the facts of the case, Dr. F. 
onl eand Geedieninn , *| ascertained that the symptoms, which were 
ua alleged to have been removed by the infinitis- 
simal doses, were some slight rheumatic pains, 
which, as he observed, often went away Iys 
LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. a the employment of any treatment; y 
; a but the syphilis, with all its symptoms, u 
March 13, 1887. thant Bryant, President. nodes, &c., had received no benefit re the Y 
Tae Oration,—This being the first meet- ope oe Pn : omg — - 
ing after the election of the new President, . age Peres de eae 1 7 ae 4 
(Mr. Bryant) that gentleman returned thanks li _ = nid pert Mar ~e sates a C 
for the honour conferred on him ; and stated, | ‘ ere aa 2 oe niet — he 7 de 
that the Society’s funds were in a prosper- | * tots rt ee a pm oy wet — a a 
ous condition, Votes of thanks were pre-|™°@"* Pan aes « aa = P 
sented to Dr. Whiting, the late President, trutly of the matter. la 
for his conduct during the last two years ; “a L 
and also to the Treasurer, Librarian, and CORRESPONDENTS. os 
Secretary, for which thanks were returned.| “ No Surgeon, Xc.”—We find neither ben 
Dr. Uwins thea moved a vote of thanks to| * perplexity” nor “ partiality” in the case un 
Mr. Headland, who delivered the oration* | and can discover nothing more in it to * ex 
at the general meeting on the Sth instant.| plain.” Mr. Tucker was not, under the cir. 
He (Dr. U.) entirely agreed with the views | cumstances, bound to receive the statement Ge 
advanced by the orator on that occasion.| that Mr. Brown was a surgeon, either out act— 
He did not wish to underrate academical of court or in it, while proof of the allega ho le; 
honours, &c., but he considered that the pre-| tion was withheld. That onus laid on Mr — 
sent adventitious distinctions were unjust,| Brown. As for the existence of any law, madn 
and that moral worth and mental superiority, | * instituted by the College of Surgeons, re for in 
only, should entitle a man to a superior | quiring one professional to afford assistance and i¢ 
station. He moved that the oration be | to another gratuitously in time of need,” i 's ofte 
published, as he considered that it was cal-| our correspondent knew anything of the con- be pre 
culated to be of great benefit. stitution of the College, he would be awargmm the in 
Mr. Kincpon seconded the motion, which | that the supposition was fareical. if he 
— -_— With regard to the subject discussed it wiles 
* We believe the oration took a compre-| the letter of Mr. Meekings, we can only iy !terv: 
hensive view of the present state of the pro-| present say, that his communication hw — 
fession, and the causes of its anomalous | been attentively perused, mitted, 
position, the orator deprecating the unjust} Pray, is Mr. Shield, surgeon, apothecary terval, 
distinctions that are made by the monopo-| cupper, man-midwife, and “ celebrated 1 fore sh 
list in the medical corporations, ani recom-| getable-pill ” maker, of 118, Park-str res sh 
mending, that the only superiority in rank | Camden-town, a licentiate of the Apo the gro 
should consist in superior ability and attain- | caries’ Cempany, or a member of any ( ne lun 
ments,—Rep. L. lege of Surgeons ’ e 





